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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The General Election, which was practically con- 
Tit GENERAL eluded by the middle of last month, resulted, as 
was generally foreseen, in another huge Ministerial 
majority. If the Opposition leaders are satisfied with this 
plebiscite as they publicly profess to be, they are very happy men 
—they need never suffer a disappointment. The poll in Orkney 
and Shetland, which usually lags about a fortnight behind the 
others, is alone outstanding at the time of writing, and, assuming 
these remote islanders adhere to their present allegiance, the new 
House of Commons will be composed as follows :— 


Conservatives .... she sy abe .. 3832 
a F 401 

Liberal Unionists roe ae abe £2 
Liberals (including Labour Members) 187 ' eee 

Nationalists... sii so 7” ms .. 82 
Ministerial majority ne «. 132 


At the Dissolution the Ministerial majority was 128, and as there 
has been a net Unionist gain of two seats during the elections, 
counting four on a division, we get the foregoing figures. At 
the last General Election, i.¢., in 1895, Lord Salisbury secured 
a majority of 152, which was the largest obtained by any Party 
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since the election of the first Reformed Parliament in 1832.* The 
electioneering experts on our side hardly expected to repeat that 
performance, and may be well satisfied with the figure of 132, 
which, with the single exception of 1895, is the largest Party 
majority since 1832; and in one important respect the new 
majority is far stronger than the old one, as it represents a sub- 
stantial majority among the electors, such as was lacking in 1895. 
We reiterate, therefore, that if the Opposition are satisfied with 
their achievement and prospects they are the most contented 
Party who ever sustained two débdcles within five years. More- 
over, so far as we can see, they have absolutely no chance of rally- 
ing from their present defeat under their present leadership. We 
say this in no partisan spirit, as the experience of the last five 
years has proved to demonstration that the efficiency of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition—carrying the threat of an alternative Ad- 


ministration—is essential to the efficiency of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


The hopelessness of the Opposition’s outlook until 
7. a thorough reform has been effected in the temper 
Orrosition. and spirit of its Front Bench becomes even more 


apparent when the geographical aspect of the 
election is considered and the figures are analysed. The lesson of 
the following table of returns is surely not lost upon a Party 
which was wont to declare that its opponents monopolized the 
stupidity of the country :— 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Conservatives 

Liberal Unionists 

Liberals 

Nationalist ... 


Total... sis eis ei . 567 —— 
Unionist Majority A ox saa 193 


* The following table, taken from The Times, gives the approximate result of 
each of the sixteen General Elections since the Reform Bill :— 

1832—Liberal ree: 
1835— ,, 
1837—_ ,, er 
1841—Conservative majority A 
1847—Liberal majority... Ae 
1852—Conservative majority st 
1857—Liberal majority... 


9? 


? 


o° 


; eu 
1874— Conservative majority ve 
1880—Liberal ss Sia 

1885— ‘ 
1886— Unionist 
1892—Liberal 
1895—Unionist ,, 
1900— ” 


99 


99 
” 


>? 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
ENGLAND. 
Conservatives ie — Sty a .. 293 | 330 
Liberal Unionists sil on as . 46 
Liberals a ci he ae aa .. 125 eae 
Nationalist ... ate on ao ro wis 1 
Total... ee ew com . 465 —— 
Unionist majority sme ken oe 213 
WALES. 
Conservatives xe ue ae is coy 4 
Liberals =a a oe fs ot, fe tbs 26 
Total... ais = ie sia 30 —— 
Liberal m: ority or ae ab 22 
SCOTLAND. 
Conservatives... ne aR ie Sic at - 
Liberal Unionists ak J. oe aor 19 
Liberals = re Been a sie . 28 35 
Total... ss ae as ee 72 —— 
Unionist majority _... se or 2 
IRELAND. 
Conservatives ... eh. = a en ‘-_ oo 
Liberal Unionists Ki me a = 4 
aene os 
Nationalists ae aie ve ec sie 81 
Total... iba ae sa »~ 25> 
Opposition majority ... ants wer 61 


We see from this analysis that apart from the support they have 
swept up from the Celtic fringes where racial and religious hatred 
of England is the decisive factor, the so-called Liberal Party is 
literally nowhere. In England, which after all is and will remain 
the predominant partner of the United Kingdom, the Radicals 
have simply been “snowed under,” as the Americans say, though 
it is only fourteen years ago that their great leader declared that 
Unionism was the Party of the classes, while Liberalism could rely 
upon the masses. Where are the masses to-day? In England the 
Unionists actually hold 339 seats against 125 held by the Radicals. 
Even if Scotland, which used to be regarded as a Liberal preserve, 
but now for the first time in its Parliamentary history returns a 
Unionist majority, be added, the figures are hardly less striking, 
viz., 160 Radicals to 376 Unionists. By bringing in Wales and 
Ireland the disproportion between the Parties is substantially 
lessened, viz., 269 Radicals to 401 Unionists. But it is surely a 
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very poor consolation to intelligent and patriotic British Liberals, 
after their humiliating rejection by the people of Great Britain, to 
be compelled to requisition Welsh sectarianism and Irish disaffec- 
tion. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the 81 Nationalists can still 
be regarded as in alliance with the Liberal Party, considering how 
anxious each ally is to repudiate the other. Where, then, is the 
Opposition ? 


If we dwell rather upon the defeat of the Radical 
Party than upon the victory of the Unionists it is 
because that defeat conveys an important moral 
which is the real lesson of the elections. The electorate were, in 
truth, far more influenced in recording their votes by a wholesome 
distrust of the Opposition than by any passionate enthusiasm for 
the Government. Cabinet Ministers, especially those who ought 
to be making a graceful retirement, decline thus to interpret the 
popular verdict, which they prefer to regard as a personal and par- 
ticular mandate to themselves to remain where they are unless 
they are offered something better. Those, however, who came in 
contact with the constituencies are aware that there was very little 
of that “unabated confidence” in the present Administration of 
which we read in such old world organs as The Standard. There 
were many cross currents, but the main current was a feeling that 
an alternative Administration under Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man was not to be thought of. It would be jumping out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. The Government may have made a 
hideous mess of the War, but would not matters be worse if we en- 
trusted the Opposition with the settlement ? Ministerial speakers 
discovered early in the campaign that it was bad tactics 
to follow Mr. Balfour’s election address and dilate upon the 
splendid record of the Cabinet (as could safely be done in 1892 
after the last Conservative Administration), while to emphasize the 
impossibility of handing over the country’s destinies to a Party 
composed of Imperialists, Irish Nationalists and Little Englanders 
was at all times a telling and triumphant argument. In fact, the 
concrete consideration in the mind of the voter was that which was 
so well expressed by the Mayor of Mafeking, viz., that every seat 
gained by the Liberals would be regarded as an encouragement by 
the Boers. This widespread distrust inspired by the Radicals, for 
which they have no one to thank but themselves, was clearly 
resvonsible for the magnificent manner in which the Conservatives 
have carried the great centres of industry which used to be 
regarded as the enemy’s strongholds. They are probably not less 
democratic to-day than formerly, but like the great British 
coinmunities oversea they combine with their democratic aspira- 
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tions a deep and abiding attachment to the Common Empire 
which the Colonial Radical leaders have been wise enough to 
recognize and give effect to. For some mysterious reason which 
no one has yet attempted to explain, the Radical leaders in Great 
Britain—with a few notable exceptions—have steadily refused to 
enter into that larger patriotism which embraces the British 


Empire, and that is why they have alienated the British working 
classes. 


Radical politicians are extremely fond of holding 

A LESSON up the self-governing Colonies to our admiratign 

pS tet oin and emulation on account of their daring legisla- 
tive experiments, and they continually impress 

upon us that all would be well in the Mother Country if she only 
had the nerve to tread in the political footprints of her daughter 
nations. There is South Australia or New Zealand, ¢.g., where 
women vote, members are paid, old-age "pensions are provided, 
or are about to be provided, public-houses closed, and a hundred 
other things done which make the British Radical’s mouth water. 
In return we also would invite him to take a leaf out of the 
Colonial book. Let him note not only the measures in- 
scribed on the Canadian and Australian Statute Books, but also 
the general attitude of Canadian and Australian Liberals towards 
the British Empire, as compared, e.g., with British Liberals. Let 
him contrast the warm and glowing patriotic speeches of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. Barton, or Mr. Seddon, with the churlish and 
captious utterances of Sir William Harcourt or Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, and he will understand many things which now puzzle 
him. There are no essential differences between the populations of 
London, Glasgow, Manchester, and Birmingham on the one hand, 
and Toronto, Melbourne, Sydney, or Auckland on the other. They 
are all Imperialist in the proper sense of the term, 1.¢., they are 
proud of belonging to the British Empire, are ready to serve it, 
and they believe in its mission. But, speaking generally, the 
British towns vote against the Radicals, while the Colonial towns 
vote in their favour, the reason being that the Radical Party in 
Great Britain is still steeped in provincial Little Englandis.n from 
which the Radical Parties of Greater Britain have been only too 
eager to emancipate themselves. Let us illustrate the difference 
between British Radicalism and Colonial Radicalism by an in- 
stance. It would be difficult to conceive a more instructive 
object-lesson than is afforded by a comparison between the 
pitiful plight of the Opposition under Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and the prosperous condition of the New Zealand 
Radical Party under Mr, Seddon. Both Parties have passed 
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through the ordeal of a General Election in which the South 
African War played a prominent part. We know what hap- 
pened here and why it happened. The New Zealand Radicals, 
on the other hand, who had been in office for many years, were 
prepared for defeat at the polls. They were, however, again re- 
turned to power owing to the foresight, initiative and vigour with 
which their leader, Mr. Seddon, had from the outset advocated the 
claims of his fellow-citizens in the Transvaal and had supported 
Mr. Chamberlain in his determination to obtain fair-play for them. 
Indeed, at about the same time last year that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was fatuously declaring that “he saw no reason for any 
military preparations,” Mr. Seddon was organizing the first New 
Zealand contingent, for he believed the Boers intended to fight 
and felt that the British Empire could not in honour back 
down. The New Zealand Premier's wisdom was abundantly 
vindicated by what followed, and when the General Election 
took place the Conservatives found it hopeless to contend 
against him. If the British Opposition had behaved with 
equal wisdom from the moment the Bloemfontein Conference 
defined the issues and made our duty clear and imperative, if Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had done everything to strengthen 
Mr. Chamberlain’s hands instead of doing everything to weaken 
them, it is possible that war might have been averted, it is certain 
we should not have had a Khaki Election this autumn, and it 
is probable that whenever the Dissolution had taken place the 
Liberal Party would have been victorious. For, in the assumed 
hypothesis, the ordinary elector would not have been restrained 
from punishing the Government for its general mismanagement 
by the feeling that no alternative Administration was possible. The 
big fact of the closing years of the nineteenth century has been 
the discovery of the British Empire by its inhabitants. The 
Radicals will never again obtain power in this country until they 
‘are prepared to accept that fact and its inevitable consequences, 
The Colonial Radicals have given them a lead. Are they worthy 
to follow it ? 


Since it became obvious that the constituencies 
RECONSTRUCTION had no intention of summoning the Opposition to 
OR RE-SHUFFLE? A a és 

power, the one question discussed among poli- 
ticians has been the Reconstruction of the Cabinet. This reform 
is demanded with scarcely a dissentient voice by the Unionist 
Party, although a few subservient and time-serving journals seek 
to curry favour with “the old gang” by advising them to retain 
the old places. It would be no exaggeration to say that wherever 
Conservatives have congregated since the elections no two opinions 
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have been heard as to the imperious necessity of overhauling the 
Cabinet, and the more loyal the Party man the keener he is that 
the Party should not be discredited by_the exhibition of its promi- 
nent. members in the undignified position of limpets impossible to 
dislodge from the Treasury Bench. Up to the time of going to 
press, although Lord Salisbury has been to Balmoral presumably 
for the purpose of settling the personnel of the Cabinet, no authentic 
announcement has yet been made calculated to allay the wide- 
spread apprehension caused by the circulation of certain rumours 
which ought to be incredible. A bona fide Reconstruction of the 
Cabinet is required, and the lines on which it should proceed are 
generally agreed to be the following :— 
I.—The principle of one man one office should be recognized. 
I].—The present number of nineteen must be reduced. 
III.—The average age of the Cabinet, which is sixty-one, must 
be lowered. 
IV.—Some new blood as well as some younger blood must be 
introduced. 

If, instead of a Reconstruction, we are merely treated to a 
re-shufile, leaving substantially the old gang in possession, if such 
outrages are perpetrated as appointing Mr. Ritchie to the 
Admiralty and some equally incompetent politician to the War 
Office, while Lord Halsbury remains seated on the Woolsack, our 
Leaders will speedily discover the difference between leading a docile, 
and leading a disillusioned, Party. There are plenty of young 
men in the new House of Commons, and the public would look to 
them to imitate the excellent example set by Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Randolph Churchill, when they organized the Fourth Party for the 
avowed purpose of harrying the Marshalls and Snelgroves of the 
Front Bench. We trust sincerely that there may be no need for 
repeating that experiment, but if it be called for, a Party of 400 
can surely produce the required 4? 


The announcement of Mr. Goschen’s retirement 
from the Admiralty (which was made on the eve 
of the General Election and encouraged the idea 
that a Reconstruction of the Cabinet was impending) has been 
accompanied by a chorus of newspaper panegyrics which we should 
naturally desire to echo, as their subject has led a long and 
laborious public life,during which he has at times displayed some 
independence of character, while he rendered conspicuous service 
to the country during the vital struggle against Gladstonianism 
by stepping into the breach caused by the petulant resignation of 
Lord Randolph Churchill. But truth compels us to say that his 
recent régime at the Admiralty has been unworthy of his high 


Mr. GOSCHEN’S 
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reputation, and -he must be regarded as exceedingly fortunate in 
leaving the Department before his administration has been found 
out, as it inevitably will be before many months have passed. 
Hitherto the British public have resolutely declined to believe that 
a Conservative and Unionist Government commanding an unpre- 
cedented majority have allowed the British Navy to run below the 
recognized standard of safety, and as the Opposition takes little or 
no interest in our Sea-Power it is not easy to obtain publicity for the 
facts which establish this assertion, indisputable though they be. 
The responsibility for this neglect rests generally upon the British 
Constitution “as at present worked” by the Cabinet of Nineteen, 
but the person primarily responsible is Mr. Goschen, whom rumour 
is already rewarding with a Peerage for services which in a 
robuster age would have suggested different treatment. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Goschen committed a similar offence when he was 
formerly at the Admiralty about a quarter of a century ago, but in 
those days the Navy excited no popular interest, and the incident 
was ignored. The Navy League—-a non-Party organization de- 
tested by the Mandarins of both Front Benches—has stated the 
case against Goschenism in an admirable appeal addressed to the 
public by Mr. Seymour Trower, the Chairman of its Executive 
Committee :—“ Critical moments in the life of nations not seldom 
escape public notice. Only after the lapse of years a later genera- 
tion discovers the significance of events which were regarded as 
indifferent or immaterial by their predecessors. The present loss 
of our former Sea-Pewer is a case in point. Study of the facts re- 
lating to our own and foreign Navies shows that we have lost the 
command of the sea; possibly, not irreparably ; but that it is gone 
for the time being is beyond question. In other words, if maritime 
war were to break out, with a possible coalition of Powers, for the 
first time since 1814 foreigners would be able to dispute with us 
the control of the ocean highways, with excellent chances of 


‘success. After holding the command of the sea unchallenged for 


the better part of a century, Britain has lost it with the silent 
acquiescence of our rulers.” Even The Times, which in former 
days rendered splendid service in awakening the nation to the need 
of a serious Navy, but has latterly supported the Admiralty through 
thick and thin, is constrained to warn the Government that 


five years of Mr. Goschen’s rule has prepared the ground “ for a 
naval scare.” 


The Navy League attributes our loss of the com- 
A SERIOUS 


[xpicrment, ™and of the sea to several causes. In the first place, 
our recent naval programmes both as regards ships 
and material have been insufficient, and the proof of this insuffi- 
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ciency “is to be found in the opinions of every Admiral afloat: in 
responsible command of a sea-going fleet.” Secondly, “the pro- 
grainmes proposed by the responsible Minister and sanctioned by 
Parliament as the least compatible with safety have not been 
carried out,” as shown “by the Parliamentary Returns, Mr. 
Goschen’s excuses, and notorious facts.” In the third place, “ the 
ships that were included in our Naval Estimates, although laid 
down, have been delayed on the stocks, or when under equip- 
ment, until some of them will be half obsolete before they are 
complete, and fourteen of the promised battleships are not yet 
included on the strength of the Navy.” The Navy League has 
succeeded in collecting the following instructive if unpleasant 
facts :— 


“ The Implacable, at Devonport, is delayed by the non-delivery of her guns and 
mountings ; the Albemarle, building at Chatham, was to have been launched in 
August. She will not now be ready for launching before December. In the mean- 
time the two new battleships, which form this year’s programme, will be delayed, 
and one of the new ships sanctioned by the last Parliament will only be nominally 
begun after the next Parliament meets. At Devonport the launching of the Mon- 
tagu is also delayed. The Glory, by the time she is commissioned in December, 
will have taken over four years to build. Five years ago the Vajestic and the Magnifi- 
cent, larger ships, were bui!t and ready for sea within two years. On the other hand, 
the Japanese have succeeded in getting the Shikishima and the Asahi com- 
pleted, although launched nine months after the Albion and a year after the Goliath. 
The Asahi was launched after the Formidable and Irresistible and onthe same date 
as the Implacable, yet not one of those three English ships is likely to be ready for 
sea during the present year, though the Japanese ships are in commission, A 
third Japanese ship, Hatsuse, launched months after our own ships which are half- 
completed fixtures, is now on her way to Chatham to be docked: English con- 
tractors are able to build for foreign nations; they are either not-asked or are 
unable to build for the British Government. It is necessary there should be some 
plain speaking. One reason is the unfair treatment of English contractors by the 
Admiralty. Contractors dare not complain or they would be removed from the 
Admiralty list, but the revelation of the plans of one contractor to the agents of 
another is no uncommon practice.” 


The circular we have been quoting pertinently adds “ the red tape 
with which orders are given out indicates the intellectual and moral 
deficiencies of a Department that needs overhauling by a practical 
business man in the prime of life.” It is always the same story. 
Our most vital necessities and interests are being sacrificed by effete 
methods worked by effete men. This is what Goschenism has 
brought us to, and, so far, not a Rosebery, an Asquith, a Grey, or a 
Daily News has taken the matter up:—‘“ The net result of five 
years’ Admiralty policy is that, until our Navy has been consider- 
ably increased, we are dependent on diplomacy for the safety of 
our seaborne trade.” Here issurely a topic worthy of the Imperial 
Liberal Council if there be such a body. 
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In one of his electioneering speeches Sir Henry 

A\Cuancr ror Campbell-Bannerman complacently dwelt upon 
A gyno our “invincible Navy,” and this is the common 
form with politicians on platforms, but how little 

they really care to make it “invincible” is shown by the acquiescence 
of the Leader of the Opposition in the recent maladministration. 
When from his place in Parliament has Sir Henry Campbel!l-Ban- 
nerman ever protested against the inadequate programmes of the 
last, five years, the dangerous delays in carrying them out, 
or the shuffling excuses for these delays given to the House of 
Commons? Some years ago we all worked ourselves into a fine 
moral frenzy because Mr. Parnell owned to having made a state- 
ment with the deliberate object of “misleading” the House of 
Commons on a local Irish matter. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
has repeatedly misled the House on an infinitely more serious 
matter, viz., the causes of the delay in the construction of battle- 
ships, which are to safeguard our people against starvation, without 
provoking a murmur. Surely this betokens a want of political per- 
spective. What makes the case worse is that our supineness has 
coincided with abnormal activity elsewhere. As the Navy League 
puts it :—“ Other nations have ostentatiously and successfully in- 
creased their programmes of naval construction, thus still further 
diminishing our relative strength, until our relative weakness is the 
thing to consider.” The Far Eastern Question adds point to this 
protest :—“The energy thrown into naval affairs in France and 
Russia since Fashoda, and in preparation for events in China, is 
shown from the fact that the British fleet is now third in point of 
strength in the China Seas, though British interests are greater than 
those of the rest of the Powers put together. British battleships 
are wanted in home waters.” The fifth and final cause of our rela- 
tive decline as a maritime nation is the appearance of “a new and 
resolute claimant for Sea-Power ” who does not disguise her aims :-— 
“The universal antipathy of the German people towards this country 
has already found expression in the doubling of their fleet. Within 
a few months the Reichstag will again be asked to increase 
the German fleet by 50. per cent. A German combination with 
France and Russia is not outside the region of practical politics. 
The three Powers but yesterday combined to exert pressure on 
Japan, and may do the same against England to-morrow. German 
friendship is to be depended on as much, or as little, as that of 
France or Russia. German efficiency has already secured a formid- 
able and homogeneoiss fleet. Already Germany holds the Atlantic 
record for speed. Her system of mail subsidies has secured a large 
portion of Asiatic and Australian trade. Her rate of increase in 
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ship-building, for the first time in history, has exceeded that of 
Great Britain. Germany has already stretched out her hands for the 
trident. Neither France nor Russia is impatient to assist us to 
recover the supremacy which we have listlessly allowed to slip from 
our hands.” 


We earnestly beg our readers to examine this 

Tur Trutu. vital question for themselves, and not to be fobbed 
off with official excuses, howsoever eminent, 

honourable or indignant may be the persons put forward to make 
them. Telling the truth to the House of Commons or the public 
as to our naval or military administration is not yet part of the 
accepted creed among statesmen. High-minded men, who would 
scorn to tell a lie in private life as much as George Washington, 
are habitually reckless in their public utterances, when the negli- 
gence of a Department has to be defended or the incompetence of 
a colleague to be concealed. The public should, therefore, be on 
their guard in accepting uncorroborated official assertions. If the 
reader will investigate our maritime position for himself he will 
find that for over ten years it has been common ground between 
both Parties that the British Navy must be maintained at a 
greater strength than the combined navies of the two next 
strongest maritime Powers, which, for purposes of comparison, are 
assumed to be France and Russia. He will also ascertain that 
while professing, in common with his predecessors, to have main- 
tained that standard, Mr. Goschen has, in practice, failed to 
maintain it, and has endeavoured to cover his ldches by stuffing 
the Parliamentary Returns with obsolete ships. An instance of his 
methods may be cited from one of the latest Returns (No. 113 of 
1899), which included in the list of effective ships the Warrior 
and over sixty other obsoletes. Now the Warrior had actually 
been omitted as obsolete from the list of effective ships presented 
to Parliament ten years before, in 1889! On The Globe (29th 
January, 1900) calling public attention to this discreditable fact, 
Mr. Goschen was compelled to strike the Warrior and a few other 
obsoletes off the list. In the able article he contributed to the 
October number of The National Review, Mr. McHardy showed 
that the right way to compare the relative progress of foreign 
navies is to take their really “effective” ships afloat and building. 
He pointed out that a ready means of arriving at these approxi- 
mately “is to exclude all ships launched prior to 1881 (or twenty 
years old), because page 278, Appendix 9, of the Naval Estimates 
shows that the life of an armoured or protected ship may 
be taken at about twenty-two years.” Acting on this principle, 
22* 
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Mr. McHardy constructed the following table, which all who run 
may read :— 


| JANUARY, 1889, JANUARY, 1900. 


| _ es 
CLASS OF SHIP. | 
ee || French and >sys | French and 
| British. Russian. British. , Russian. 
| By | | - | ay | 
e Pl seiszleaelaise| Pia 3| Plo 
Piz lizisSisisizisziszizisis 
SiaiSiaisaiSsisialts tsis | S 
JisiB@i4disiB@ia¢a|si/B!ldqdis|e 
ea) | = | | 
Cm Wi Oe a ee Be ae ee ee Oe 
Armoured. | | 
Battleships wae | 388] 15 | 58 | 25 | 12 | 37] 34] 17 | 51 34 | 16 | 50 
Coast Defence... 2|— 112) 18 4 | 22 —|—) 15 1 | 16 
Cruisers ae: .. | 12) — 1121 10] 6 | 16] 9] 14) 23 | 13 | 14 | 27 
po ee re pee pe a PE eer Den ARE pe 
Total woe | 62 | 151 77 || 53 | 99 | 75143 | 31 | 74) 62)| 31 | 93 
Cruisers protected ... | 28] 58 86 | 8| 9| 17 [103] 12 [115 39 | 12 | 51 


From the foregoing figures we see that in 1889 France and Russia 
had only twenty-five battleships afloat and twelve building, while 
we had thirty-eight afloat and fifteen building. What a different 
position the leading Sea-Power occupies to-day—even leaving the 


powerful fleets of Germany, the United States and Japan out of 
account—is shown by the following table :— 


‘ , pss French and | Ratio 
Class. | Year. British. {ussian. | (approximately). 
= ee ee SL eee a 
: (| 1889 53 37 5 to 3 
Paeenge ... U)-1900 51 50 5 to 5 
Armoured ships... | cod - ce : 
| e é . 
‘ | 
| 
. ¢ 1889 86 17 11 to2 
Cruisers, protected | 1900 115 51 11 to 5 


We have at last a full, detailed, authentic and 

ORTON OF THE inside account of the siege of the Peking Lega- 
tions, and being from the pen of the famous Times 

correspondent in Peking, Dr. Morrison, it is unnecessary to say that 
this unique episode in history does not suffer in the telling. It is 
a remarkable tribute to the fearless accuracy of the writer that his 
narrative, though highly inconvenient to more than one Govern- 
ment, has not been seriously challenged in any essential, and 
has been reluctantly accepted throughout the civilized world as 
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a historical document. Since its publication in the middle of 
October there has been no further attempt either in the interests 
of Czars or of Presidents to deny the complicity of the Chinese 
Government in these terrible outrages, and the legend has been 
shattered according to which the Empress-Dowager was engaged in 
suppressing the Boxers. Dr. Morrison—who is corroborated in all 
essentials by the interesting “Diary of a Besieged Resident,” published 
in The Daily News—has torn the veil from these political myths, 
though we shall probably see no deflection in the policy of those 
who, for one purpose or another, invented them. As his narra- 
tive covers about four pages of The Times, it is naturally impossible 
for us to do it justice here, but we give as much of it as we can, for 
it has already affected the attitude of Europe by strengthening the 
hands of the German Emperor, and has probably been a factor in 
the Anglo-German Agreement—a compact which has created more 
enthusiasm in Germany thanin England. The story opens with the 
assertion that the prophecy of one of the ancient sages of China,“ China 
shall be destroyed by a woman,” is approaching fulfilment, and the 
writer dates the destruction of this vast Empire to the coup d'état 
in September, 1898, when the Empress-Dowager once more seized 
the reins of power, and prepared that anti-foreign and anti-Christian 
movement which has culminated in the present occupation of the 
Chinese capital by the Allied Armies. He traces the Boxer 
movement originally to one man, Yu MUsien, a minor official 
in Shan-tung, who organized a local Militia, for which he revived 
the ancient description of “ I-Ho-Ch’uan,” the Patriotic Harmony 
Fists, popularly known as the Big Knife Society. Though by no 
ineans anti-German in his sympathies, he corroborates the 
generally accepted view that the Kaiser’s piratical appropriation 
of Kiao-chau Bay in 1897 gave an immense impetus to the Boxer 
inovement, if it was not its raison d’étre. Upon all occasions these 
“patriots ” proclaimed that “they would drive the foreigner and 
his devilish religion from China,” and apparently the religion they 
most resented was Catholicism, which, in the Far East as elsewhere, 
bears a political complexion. In order to mark its appreciation of 
his labours, the Throne—i.e., the Empress-Dowager—promoted 
Yu Hsien to be Governor of Shan-tung in March, 1899. 


After the murder of Mr. Brooks, the English 

ee missionary, Yuan Shih-Kai was appointed Gover- 
nor of Shan-tung, with instructions “to suppress 

the ‘Boxers,’ but not to employ force in doing so,” and he was 
warned that “ among their members were patriotic and good men, 
and that to punish them indiscriminately would not be in 
accordance with the wishes of High Heaven.” From Shan-tung the 
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Boxers spread, “ by the sanction, if not by the encouragement of the 
Court,” into the adjoining province of Chi-li, in which Peking is 
situated. Not only was the Empress-Dowager in full accord with 
their views, but she regarded their appearance in the metropolitan 
province as a providential interposition in her favour, as it coincided 
with an alarming state of unrest. 


“ There was famine in the land; no rain had fallen, The winter wheat had 
failed, the spring wheat could not be sown, and 95 per cent. of the land was un- 
tilled. The price of grain had risen, and there was widespread misery and dis- 
content, The feeling arose that these misfortunes were attributable to High 
Heaven, offended by the usurpation of the Empress-Dowager and the deposition 
from all real power of the Son of Heaven, therightful Emperor. At this juncture 
the Society entered the province. Its propaganda spread like wild-fire. ‘It is 
the foreigners who are eating the country. It is the foreign religion which has 
called down upon Ghina the wrath of Heaven, It is the cursed foreign railways 
and telegraphs which have divested the good influences from on High.’ ” 


Thus resentment against the Empress-Dowager was turned into 
wrath against the foreigner and his religion. Henceforward that 
old harridan threw herself heart and soul into the Boxer move- 
ment. Edicts were issued comparing the Christians unfavour- 
ably with the Boxers, and ordering the extermination of 
the former, while Prince Tuan, the father of the Heir-Apparent, 
became the chief of the Boxers, while among other pro- 
minent leaders were Duke Lan, Prince Tuan’s brother, Hsu Tung, 
the tutor of the Crown Prince, Kang Yi, the “ Great Extortioner,” 
and Chao-Shu-Chiao, the President of the Railway and Mining 
Bureau, “a board founded to prevent railways and mines from 
being opened,” as Ze Times correspondent caustically observes, 
and Li Ping Heng, the degraded Governor of Shan-tung, “ who had 
been cashiered, in obedience to the demands of Germany, never to 
hold office again, yet had been subsequently appointed to a high post 
in the Yang-tsze Valley, the British sphere ’—so low has our prestige 
sunk of late years, Such being the circumstances, it is hardly sur- 
prising that when Dr. Morrison returned to Peking last April, 
after an absence of eight months, he found the Boxers “everywhere 
in evidence, and the most serious alarm among the missionaries as 
to the course events were taking.” But “those who were not mis- 
sionaries regarded the movement with contempt.” In the judgment 
of these official wiseacres the whole thing was due to the absence of 
rain, and “after the first shower” popular feeling would calm down. 
In May the situation became rapidly worse; by the middle of the 
month the Catholic Fathers and their Bishop, Monseigneur Favier— 
who subsequently displayed as much heroism when the storm burst 
as he had shown foresight in detecting its approach—reported 
that the persecution of Chinese Christians had become general, and 
indicated danget. Catholic refugees began flocking into Peking, 
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and the great Catholic Cathedral, the Peitang, was prudently 
provisioned for a siege. The Bishop unsuccessfully urged that 
the foreign guards should at once be brought to Peking to 
protect the Legations, only to be scouted as an “ alarmist.” 


We cannot follow the development of the plot in 

Te oT detail, but on May 20th the Diplomatic Body 
condescended to present a Joint Note to the 

Yamén demanding the suppression of the Boxers. As the 
Ministers had ridiculed the fears of the priests, so their fears 
were in turn ridiculed by the Yamén, who merely caused an Edict 
to be issued ostensibly discouraging the Boxers, but so worded as 
to have an opposite meaning. The Boxers now began to use the 
Yamén grounds for drilling as well as those of Prince Tuan, Duke 
Lan, and those belonging to the Imperial Palace, while placards 
covered the city, headed “ An admirable way of destroying foreign 
buildings.” Even diplomatists were becoming dimly conscious 
that something sinister was afoot, and at the eleventh hour 
the Admirals were requisitioned for guards, and on the last day 
of May, after a part of the railway had been destroyed, a 
handful of Marines—British, Japanese, American, French, Italian, 
and Russian (the Austrians and Germans arriving two days 
later)—entered the gates of Peking, “and marched past respect- 
ful and gaping crowds of thousands of Chinese, past grovelling 
officials, and battalions’ of soldiers—an unthinkable humilia- 
tion for the capital of what Lord Salisbury once ventured to 
characterize as a nation of 400,000,000 brave people.” Some per- 
functory preparations were made forthwith—and foresight must 
have inspired the Commissariat Department—but at the outset 
there appears to have been a want of harmony among the Europeans, 
owing to the scepticism still prevailing in certain quarters. How- 
ever, a conseil de guerre was ultimately held, at which a plan of 
defence was agreed upon, as even the most inveterate sceptics 
were constrained to regard the sudden appointment of the ferocious 
Prince Tuan as President of the Yamén as an ominous occurrence. 
The European officers decided to hold the Palace and grounds of 
Prince Su, opposite the British Legation, for the Christian 
refugees, and an area was to be defended half a mile long by 
half a mile broad, comprising the chief Legations. All the women, 
children, and non-combatants were to remain in the British 
Legation, and the orders were that “each position was to be held 
as long as possible, and the final stand was to be made at the 
British Legation. No question of surrender could ever be enter- 
tained, for surrender meant massacre.” The Ministers confidently 
imagined that Admiral Seymour's relieving column would reach 
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Peking, but it had been sent for too late. It never had a chance 


of getting through, and only escaped disaster by a combination of 
good luck and good management. 


On June 11th the summer residence of the British 
AssassINATIon oF Legation on the Western Hills was burnt with the 
THE GERMAN acquiescence of the Chinese soldiers supposed to 
be protecting it. That same day Mr. Sugiyama, the 
Chancellor of the Japanese Legation, was murdered by Chinese 
soldiers close to Peking, and his heart was believed to have been 
sent as a trophy to General Tung-fuh-siang. June 13th and 14th 
were rendered awful by the massacre of many thousand native 
Christians, under the personal supervision of Duke Lan, Prince 
Tuan’s brother, and a member of the Tsung-li- Yamén, Chao-Shu- 
Chiao. These horrors were subsequently ascribed by the Chinese 
Government to “local banditti.” Then followed an outbreak of in- 
cendiary fires in the richest quarters of the city, and the apprehen- 
sions at the Legations increased. It was surely high time for the 
civilized world to assert itself,and to show that its representatives had 
not been abandoned to Anarchy. On June 17th the Allied Fleets cap- 
tured the Ta-ku Forts, and two days later the Foreign Ministers re- 
ceived an ultimatum from the Tsung-li-Yamén calling upon them to 
leave Peking within twenty-four hours, “safe conduct and transport” 
being promised. Incredible as it may seem, the Ministers met and 
decided to avail themselves of this offer, although The Peking 
Gazette had declared that “ perfeet protection cannot be guaran- 
teed” en route. The Times correspondent tells us that “ when the 
decision of the Diplomatic Body became known in Peking, the most 
profound indignation was everywhere expressed at so unworthy a 
decision, and the most profound astonishment that such a course 
of action should have received the support of M. Pichon, the French 
Minister, ‘ Protecteur des Missions Catholiques en Chine,’ and of so 
humane a man as Mr. Conger, the American Minister; for to leave 
Peking meant the immediate abandonment to massacre of the 
thousands of native Christians who had trusted the foreigner and 
believed in his good faith.” The Foreign Ministers were only saved 
frpm the inevitable consequences of their crazy decision by the 
murder of oné of their number. On the morning of 20th June 
a meeting of the Diplomatic Corps was held at the French 
Legation, at which it was proposed that they should proceed 
in a body to the Yamén, but, luckily for them, the proposal 
was vetoed. Subsequently the German Minister, Baron von 
Ketteler—the only Minister who could speak Chinese fluently 
—set out in a chair, followed by another chair containing 
the Chinese Secretary to the German Legation, Mr. Cordes. In 
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the words of The Times correspondent: “ News travels quickly in 
Peking. Not many minutes later my boy burst into my office— 
‘Any man speakee have makee kill German Minister!’ It was 
true. The German Minister had been assassinated by an Imperial 
officer. The Secretary had been grievously wounded, but, running 
for his life, shot at by a hundred rifles, had escaped as if by a 
miracle. A patrol under Count Soden, the commander, went out 
to recover the body. Fired on by Chinese soldiers from every 
side, they were forced to retire.” Mr. Cordes, who had been an 
eye-witness of his Minister's murder, subsequently gave Dr. Mor- 
rison a detailed account of this dastardly deed, ending with the 
words: “In conclusion, I affirm that the assassination of the 
German Minister was a deliberately planned, premeditated murder, 
done in obedience to the orders of high Government officials by 
an Imperial bannerman.” 


There can be little doubt but that the Chinese 

en ue Sse Government had arranged to have all the Ministers 
assassinated, either on their way to the Yamén or 

on the way to Tien-tsin, but after the murder of Baron von Ketteler 
there was no further question of their leaving their Legations. That 
same afternoon (June 20th) the Chinese opened fire on the Lega- 
tions, and the memorable siege commenced. At this time the total 
strength of the combined Guards was 18 officers and 389 men, 
the British contingent consisting of three officers, Captain Strouts 
in command, until he was killed, Captain Halliday, Captain Wray, 
and 79 men, all Marines, and all splendid. In addition to the 
Legation Guards, the French sent Lieutenant Henry and 30 men to 
guard the Peitang Cathedral, while the Italians contributed one 
officer, Lieutenant Cavalieri and 11 men for the same purpose. 
Some of the visitors and residents in Peking lent valuable assis- 
tance, and among the latter the Rev. F. D. Gamewell, of the American 
Episcopal Mission, an ex-Engineer, “to whom was due the design- 
ing and construction of all our defences,” and the Rev. Frank 
Norris, the English missionary, who “superintended, often under 
heavy fire, the construction of defences in exposed places,” 
are specially singled out for praise. On the lamented death 
of Captain Strouts, Mr. H. G. Squiers, the First Secretary of 
the American Legation, became Chief of the Staff to Sir 
Claude Macdonald. He had been fifteen years in the United 
States cavalry, and his knowledge, skill, and resolution “ will 
not readily be forgotten.” Among other useful visitors were 
Captain Percy Smith, late of the South Staffordshire; Captain 
Poole, of the East Yorkshire; Lieutenant Vroublevsky, of the 
Ninth Regiment East Siberian Rifles; Captain Labrousse, of the 
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French Infanterie de Marine; while in Sir Robert Hart’s service 
were Mr. Nigel Oliphant, who had served in the Scots Greys, and 
Herr von Strauch, an ex-officer of the Imperial German Guards. 
The Japanese were, as always, invaluable—they seem to be as- 
thorough as the Germans and as dashing as the French. 
Conspicuous among the defenders was their able Military Attaché, 
Colonel Shiba, who was for some years Japanese Military Attaché 
in London, and his assistant, Colonel Morita, while Captain Ando, 
another Japanese officer, raised a valuable force of Japanese Volun- 
teers. Then among many others were the heroic Swiss family of 
Chamot, who held their hotel and were ready for any deed requiring 
daring. Nor must we omit to note the very irregular force nick- 
named “Thornhill’s Roughs,” after the gentleman who enrolled 
them, also a visitor, and late of the British Diplomatic Service. 
The total artillery consisted of 4 pieces, and a limited supply 
of ‘ammunition: an Italian four-pounder, with 120 rounds; an 
American colt, with 25,000 rounds; an Austrian machine-gun, and 
a British five-barrel Nordenfeldt, of the usual obsolete pattern ; also 
a Russian gun, but without corresponding ammunition. Rifle 
ammunition was likewise scarce, varying from 100 to 300 rounds 
per man. 


The siege seems to have opened somewhat 
CHINESE | badly for the Europeans, and there was a 


** PROTECTION, 

good deal of panic until the men with steady 
nerves asserted themselves and obtained control. Points of 
strategic value were unnecessarily abandoned, and had to be re- 
covered at greater cost than the slender garrison could spare. On 
June 22nd, however, Sir Claude Macdonald, “ at the urgent instance 
of the French and Russian Ministers, subsequently confirmed by 
all their colleagues, assumed the chief command.” For several 
days the besieged were engaged in protecting themselves from in- 
cendiarism, as the Chinese set fire to the buildings adjoining the 
Legations. Failing in this manceuvre the Imperial troops—who 
throughout were foremost in the attack—mounted a 3-inch Krupp 
gun within a thousand yards of our compound, upon which they 
played intermittently, as well as with other guns of similar calibre, 
while rifle fire was directed upon the Americans from a few 
hundred feet. Other Legations were shelled by day and night. 
Before the close of June the condition was truly parlous. The 
Peitang Cathedral and its tiny garrison was completely cut off from 
the Legations, while the cordon round the latter was constantly 
drawing closer, the Germans being especially exposed. The French 
suffered heavy casualties, while the British were within 300 yards 
of Krupp guns. The individual escapes were marvellous, and the 
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chances of holding out for any time seemed nil. But the spirit of 
the besieged rose as the dangers increased, and the correspondent 
cites the offer of one of the Ministers “to keep watch and watch 
by night, but his offer was hampered by qualifications. He was 
eager to keep watch, he said, but he was very short-sighted, he 
could see nothing at night and he had never handled a gun. His 
offer was not accepted, but the spirit which prompted him to make 
it was admired.” A “ Besieged Resident” relates in The Daily News 
that he noticed the wife of the Russian Minister scrubbing the 
floor of the hospital. At the very moment the Chinese Ambas- 
sador in London was assuring Lord Salisbury that his Govern- 
ment was “giving effective protection to the British Legation,” 
that Government was engaged in most strenuous efforts 
to destroy it and its inmates. Three batteries of Chinese 
artillery were mounted early in July on the Imperial City 
wall, “ where the bombardment could be witnessed by the Empress- 
Dowager and her counsellors, and day after day round shot were 
thrown from them into a compound crowded with women and 
children.” There was no room for doubt as to who was responsible 
for these operations, as “with glasses—the distance was only 
350 yards—one could clearly see the officers and distinguish their 
Imperial peacock feathers and Mandarin hats.” By July 14th the 
Legations had passed through many crises, and on that day the 
British Minister received a inessage from the Yamén, signed “ Prince 
Ching and others,” which convinced those who knew the Chinese 
that they had sustained a reverse of some kind—a sound inference, 
as they had been badly beaten by the Allied Forces at Tien-tsin. 
This audacious communication began: “ For the last ten days the 
soldiers and militia have been fighting, and there has been no com- 
munication between us, to our great anxiety. Yesterday the 
troops captured a convert named Chin-Ssu-hei, and learnt from 
him that all the foreign Ministers were well, which caused us 
very great satisfaction.” “Prince Ching and others” made this 
suggestion :— 


““We now request your Excellencies to first take your families and the various 
members of your staffs, and leave your Legations in detachments. We should 
select. trustworthy officers to give close and strict protection, and you should 
temporarily reside in the Tsung-li-Yamén, pending future arrangements for your 
return home, in order to preserve friendly relations intact from beginning to end. 

‘ But at the time of leaving the Legations there must on no account whatever 
be taken any single armed soldier, in order to prevent doubt and fear, on the part 
of the troops and people, leading to untoward incidents.” 


This pressing invitation was courteously declined, being interpreted 
as “a guileless attempt to seduce the Ministers away from their 
Legations and murder them at ease.” 
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The crushing defeat of the Chinese troops at 
aaa Tien-tsin by the Allied Forces, on July 14th, was 
evidently the turning-point of the siege, as The 
Times correspondent tells us that “from July 17th there was a ces- 
sation of hostilities ; not that men were not wounded afterwards and 
Christian coolies fired upon whenever they showed themselves, 
but the organized attacks ceased and the Krupp guns were 
muzzled.” Contrary to the assertions of the Chinese Ambassadors 
in London, Washington, and elsewhere, no provisions were per- 
mitted to enter the Legations, though a few were surreptitiously 
sold by Chinese soldiers :— 

«« All were on reduced rations, the allowance for the 2,750 native Christians 

whom we had to provide for being barely sufficient to save them from starvation, 
Their sufferings were very great, the mortality among the children and the aged 
pitiful. No one could have foreseen that within the restricted limits of the 
besieged area, with the food supply therein obtainable, 473 civilians (of these 414 
—namely, 191 men, 147 women, 76 ciildren—were inside the British Legation), a 
garrison of 400 men, 2,750 refugees, und some 490 native servants could have sus- 
tained a siege of two entire months, Providentially in the very centre of Lega- 
tion Street there was a mill with a large quantity of grain, which turned out 900 
pounds of flour a day, divided between the hotel and the Legation. One day the 
Tsung-li-Yamén insultingly sent us a present of 1,000 lb. of flour and some ice 
and vegetables, but no one would venture to eat the flour fearing that it might be 
poisoned,” 
The Chinese now began to show increasing symptoms of alarm, 
from which the besieged drew their own inferences, especially as 
“Prince Ching and others” endeavoured to exculpate themselves 
from the outrages of the previous month. On July 18th The Peking 
Gazette contained its first allusion to the murders of the Japanese 
Chancellor and the German Minister :—“ Last month the Chancellor 
of the Japanese Legation was killed. This was, indeed, most un- 
expected. Before this matter had been settled the German Minister 
was killed. Suddenly meeting, this affair caused us deep grief. 
We ought vigorously to seek the murderer and punish him.” It is 
hardly surprising that the German Emperor should have refused to 
regard this insolent paragraph as an adequate atonement. Sniping 
still went on, while the Yamén “ became more and more concilia- 
tory, until we could gauge the advance of the reliefs by the degree 
of apology in their despatches.” They still hoped, however, to 
starve the besieged into surrender, as all supplies remained rigor- 
ously cut off. 


We must pass rapidly over the remaining incidents 
cael of the siege, including the grotesque by-play be- 
tween China and the Powers whose Legations she 

was “protecting.” The appeal addressed in the name of the 
Emperor to the Queen of England was typical of the others, and 


RELIEF AT 
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foreshadowed the line of defence the Peking Government would 
adopt when the day of reckoning came. It was only communicated 
to Sir Claude Macdonald on July 21st, though dated July 8rd, 
which made it peculiarly interesting, as that was the day after an 
Imperial Edict had been issued, ordering the extermination of the 
Christians. It gave the following account of the crisis :— 

‘‘ Lately, on account of enmity between the people and the converts, disorderly 
people have seized the opportunity to commit lawless acts, with the result that all 
Powers suspected the Throne of supporting the people and being hostile to the 
converts, and there followed the attack and occupation of the Ta-ku forts. Since 
then war has been threatening, and the situation has become mo:e and more com- 
plicated. Now England relies mainly on her trade with China, nine-tenths of which 
is British. England’s action has always been friendly, and she does not desire 
Chinese territory. But this war against all the Powers may end unfavourably for 
China, and in that case another Power may take the opportunity to seize territory 


in China. This will prejudice England alike with China. To England alone, then, 
China appeals for aid in extricating her from her difficulties,” 


A similar appeal to President McKinley, in which the United States 
was likewise treated as China’s only friend, brought the priceless 
reply: “United States cheerfully aids China,” which must have 
afforded more astonishment than amusement to the American 
Minister, Mr. Conger, who had then been cooped up for some 
weeks in the British Legation under Chinese shot and shell. 
“ Prince Ching and others” continued to urge the Ministers to 
leave Peking in order to prevent its occupation by the Allied 
Army, which was about to start from Tien-tsin. They also begged 
Sir Claude Macdonald “ to telegraph home that your families are 
well in order to soothe anxiety, but at the present moment peace is 
not yet restored, and your Legation telegrams must be wholly en 
clair, stating that all is well, without touching on military affairs. 
Under those conditions the Yamén can transmit them.” There 
was a good deal more shooting in the intervals of these communi- 
cations, especially at night, causing a considerable loss of life,* and 
several treacherous attempts were made to obtain possession of the 
native Christians; but as the relieving force approached small 
courtesies were shown to the Ministers—eg., a message of con- 
dolence to the Marquis di Salvaggo Raggi on the assassination of 
the King of Italy, and a similar message to Sir Claude Macdonald on 
the death of the Duke of Edinburgh. The admirable writer we 
have drawn so largely upon shall relate the end :— 


‘*On August 12th the impersonal body ‘‘ Prince Ching and others ” wrote request- 
ing an audience with the foreign Ministers to discuss the preliminaries of a cessa- 


* To a remonstrance against this shooting the Tsung-li- Yamén replied :—‘ With 
regard to the firing at night it was, as before, the result of a mutual misunder- 
standing. It was more or less on the same footing as the sounding of the evening 
drum end the morning bell, the daily duty of temple priests. It is really hardly 
worth a smile.” 
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tion of hostilities. Permission was given and the interview fixed for 11 a.m. next 
day, but the Ministers never came. At the last moment they were ‘too occupied,’ or 
too frightened, tocome. Yesterday passed under a continuous fusillade, which in- 
creased during the night. Then at three on this morning we were all awakened 
by the booming of guns in the east and by the welcome sound of volley firing. 
Word flew round that ‘ the foreign troops are at the City wall and are shelling the 
East Gate.’ At daylight most of us went on to the wall, and witnessed the shelling of 
the Great East Gate. We knew that the Allies would advance in separate columns, 
and were on the gui vive of excitement, knowing that ai any moment now the 
troops might arrive. Luncheon, the hard luncheon of horseflesh, came on, and we 
had just finished when the cry rang through the Legation ‘ The British are coming,’ 
and there was arush to the entrance and up Canal Street towards the Water Gate. 
The stalwart form of the General and his Staff were entering by the Water Gate, 
followed by the 1st Regiment of Sikhs and the 7th Rajputs. They passed down 
Canal Street, and amid a scene of indescribable emction. marched to the British 
Legation. The siege had been raised,” 


The publication of the truth about the siege of 

pier veneeng the Legations occurred at the psychological 
moment, and was extremely unwelcome to those 

Powers who had elected for their own purposes to accept the 
Chinese version of that event. The Russians, who are confronted 
with an anxious, if not an alarming, situation in Manchuria— 
a province which they have resolved to annex, with the connivance 
of Germany, as soon as they can subdue it—had proposed 
that the Allied Armies should withdraw from Peking in order to 
show their confidence in the Chinese Government—a confidence 
shared by the Government of Washington, which is engaged in 
electioneering. The latter was inspired to suggest that the 
punishment of the authors of the attacks on the Legations should 
be left to the Chinese Government, i.e., to the chief criminals, 
Germany, who is putting many eggs into the Chinese basket, 
whether as an investment or as a speculation it would be hard to 
say, had proposed that punishment of the chief criminals should 
precede negotiations. France, owing to strong Catholic pressure, 
was inclined to agree to this course, but did not like to say ditto 
to Germany. Japan has consistently sought to keep step with the 
majority of the Powers so that peace may be preserved, and has been 
at all times ready to co-operate in the wisest policy to that end. 
Austria and Italy are mere satellites of Germany in the Far 
Eastern Question, and will obligingly say ditto to anything she 
proposes, though getting nothing in return for their complaisance, 
The British Government was absorbed, like the American President, 
in electioneering, and was wholly unable to return any reply to 
the German yroposal. The disagreement among the Powers upon 
which China has counted throughout was not assuaged by the 
polemics between the German and American Press. The Cologne 
Gazette, which rarely publishes anything disagreeable to the German 
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Foreign Office, informed the United States that she was a small 
factor in the situation :— 


‘‘ Severe and exemplary punishment of the guilty advisers of the Chinese Court 
would be in accordance both with American commercial interests and with that 
missionary activity which is more prominent in the case of America than in that 
of other nations. But America is compelled to be compliant by that unfavour- 
able change in the situation in the Philippines which has been experienced since 
the withdrawal of troops for the operations in China, So far as the discussions 
of the Powers with China are concerned, it makes no difference whether America 
continues to co-operate or not. Forces adequate for all eventualities remain 
available in order to obtain the satisfaction demanded by the civilized world.” 
The German Government was becoming greatly alarmed at the 
prospect of the mighty Field-Marshal Count von Waldersee being 


stranded in China-—a Generalissimo without an Army. 


The increasing friction among the Powers occupy- 
ing Peking, which was indicated in various un- 
pleasant ways in the presence of the enemy, played 
into the skilful hands of Germany by keeping the diplomatic ques- 
tion open until the arrival of Count von Waldersee. It is satisfac- 
tory to note in passing that however futile may be the respective 
policies of the two “Anglo-Saxon” Governments, the American and 
British forces have, as usual, entered into thoroughly cordial rela- 
tions, and have established an informal Triple Alliance with the 
Japanese Army in China. Americans and Englishmen are generous 
enough to acknowledge that the chief credit of the Relief of the 
Legations belongs to the splendid force put into the field by Japan, 
which raced ahead and broke down all serious opposition. The 
letters of officers at the front express the warmest admiration for 
their skill and valour. The Chinese Government, which is quite 
as much a match for disunited Europe as the Sultan of Turkey, 
met the German proposals of punishment by promulgating an 
Imperial Edict—communicated to the Powers by the unspeakable 
Li Hung Chang, who has actually been accepted as a negotiator— 
ordering Prince Tuan and other Boxer leaders “ to be degraded and 
suitably punished.” But, as was at once pointed out from Peking, 
“these officials form the present mainstay of the Imperial Court, and 
probably themselves dictated the decree determining their own 
punishment, which is necessarily insufficient to meet the demands 
of Germany.” General von Waldersee had by this time reached 
Tien-tsin, so Germany, who five years ago was practically unknown in 
the Far East, but is now permitted to take the lead owing to the 
sterile and insane rivalries of other nations, addressed a further 
Note to the Powers expressing her willingness to regard the Edict, 
if genuine, “as a first step towards a practical basis for the restora- 
tion of order in China,” and inviting the Powers to instruct their 
representatives in China to consider and give their opinions 


DIVERSE 
POLICIES. 
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“whether the list of persons i:mentioned for punishment in the 
Edict is adequate and correct, whether the punishments to be in- 
flicted are suitable, and in what manner their infliction can be 
supervised by the Powers.” At this stage the French Government 
intervened with far-reaching proposals calculated to take the wind 
out of Germany’s sails. M. Délcasse’s programme was summarily 
rejected by the United States, and can hardly have been welcome 
to Russia. 
Not until two months after the relief of the Lega- 
Neaests OF tions and the occupation of Peking by the armies 
of the Powers were their Representatives within 
sight of an agreement as to the terms to be imposed upon the 
Chinese Government. But by the middle of October, when it was 
announced that this “ basis of negotiation” had been “ informally 
approved,” the Throne had decamped to the remote interior, and 
had set upa temporary capital at Si-ngan-Fu, entirely under Boxer 
auspices. It is, therefore, not easy to see how the demands of the 
Powers are to be enforced, though in themselves they appear 
to be eminently fair and reasonable. Nor are the Powers likely 
to remain unanimous in pressing them, seeing that Russia has 
already entered upon a private negotiation with the Chinese 
Government, from which she has obtained a Decree thanking her 
for withdrawing her troops from Peking. But for what they may 
be worth, these are the proposals provisionally agreed to by the 
Ministers in Peking: (1) The punishment of the officials impli- 
cated ; (2) The payment of an indemnity; (3) The dismantling of 
the Ta-ku and other forts b3tween Tien-tsin and the sea; (4) The 
prohibition of the importation of firearms; (5) The establishment 
of permanent Legation guards; (6) The abolition of the Tsung-li- 
Yamén and the appointment of a Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(7) The suspension for five years of the provincial examination 
in those districts where foreigners have been murdered ; (8) Pro- 
visions for rational intercourse with the Emperor; (9) All these 
demands to be promulgated by Imperial Decrees. Since the 
announcement of this “ basis of negotiation” Count von Waldersee 
and his Staff have reached Peking, and have installed themselves 
in the Imperial Palace, while the Russian Minister, who had been 
ostentatiously withdrawn as a mark of Russian friendship for 
China, has, in pursuance of the same policy, been ordered to return 


there in order to assist China in the easy task of sowing dissension 
among the Allies, 


The latest development in this terrible imbroglio 
Copco, = an Anglo-German agreement, which has not un- 

naturally excited far greater enthusiasm inGermany 
than in England. It indicates that the British Government is 


A GRACEFUL 
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committed to a policy of making “graceful concessions” to Germany, 
a policy which proved to be such a signal failure when pursued 
towards France. Indeed, it ultimately brought the two nations to 
the verge of war over Fashoda, and it is not unlikely to lead us one 
fine day to a Fashoda with Germany. The terms of this agree- 
ment are as follows :— 


“ Her Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Imperial German Government, 
being desirous to maintain their interests in China and their rights under existing 
treaties, have agreed to observe the following principles in regard to their mutual 
policy in China :— 

‘*]. Itisa matter of jointand permanent international interest that the ports on 
the rivers and littoral of China should remain free and open to trade and to every 
other legitimate form of economic activity for the nationals of all countries 
without distinction ; and the two Governments agree on their part to uphold the 
same for all Chinese territory as far as they can exercise influence. 

“2. The Imperial German Government and Her Britannic Majesty’s Government 
will not, on their part, make use of the present complication to obtain for them- 
selves any territorial advantages in Chinese dominions, and will direct their 
policy towards maintaining undiminished the territorial condition of the Chinese 
Empire. 

‘*3. Incase of another Power making use of the complications in China in order 
to obtain under any form whatever such territorial advantages, the two contracting 
parties reserve to themselves to come toa preliminary understanding as to the 
eventual steps to be taken for the protection of their own interests in China. 

‘4, The two Governments will communicate this Agreement to the other 
Powers interested, and especially to Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, Japan, 
Russia, and the United States of America, and will invite ‘them to accept the 
principles recorded in it.” 

On the face of it this deal, like all our bargains with Germany, i 

fair enough, as there seems to be reciprocrity ; but there is not real 
reciprocrity either as regards “the open door ” or “ the integrity of 
China,” the two objects which the high contracting parties profess 
to safeguard. Because, in the first place, Germany has formally 
claimed preferential rights in Shan-tung, while our Government 
has formally disclaimed the right to build a railway from Wei-hai- 
Wei simply because it is in the German sphere. In the second 
place, Germany has elaborately explained to Russia that Clause 3 
does not apply te the annexation of Manchuria. We therefore put 
ourselves in our usual humiliating position as regards Germany, by 
giving her a good deal in return for nothing. We make her a 
quasi-partner with us in the Yang-tsze, we give her our moral 
support, and last, but not least, we enable her to make mischief 
between ourselves and Russia. The next development will be a 
further rapprochement between Germany and Russia. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OR CATASTROPHE? 


TE result of the General Election has been exactly what was 
anticipated by astute Party managers on either side. The Govern- 
ment has returned to power with a majority almost as enormous as 
that with which it started on the era of maladministration from 
1895 to 1900. On all sides Ministerialists are repeating that the 
Unionist policy has the confidence of the country. Yet, we think 
that if facts are carefully considered, it will be seen that the nation 
has not so much expressed its approval of the Ministry as its 
complete distrust of the Opposition. No matter what pledges 
were given as to the irrevocability of annexation the precedent of 
1881 was remembered ; and there were some instances where Liberal 
Imperialist and Little Englander stood side by side, which certainly 
did not tend to reassure the hard-headed elector. Had Liberal 
Imperialism been able to shake off these painful associations, had 
it been numerically stronger and better organized, it might have 
become the nucleus of a new Party of administrative reform, and 
have exercised a salutary influence upon the Government. The 
grounds of complaint against the Administration are so numerous 
and well founded that the nation can scarcely be credited with 
complete indifference to, or blank forgetfulness of, them. But it 
hopes and trusts that Ministers are themselves conscious of their 
mistakes, that they apprehend the critical position in which the 
country stands, and that they are in earnest in their promise of 
reform. It sees no hope from men such as Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman and Sir William Harcourt, who, instead of raising the 
question of better Administration, have fallen back upon the old 
Party twaddle, varied by abuse of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Lord Salisbury may be said to stand to-day at the parting of the 
ways. Before England and the Empire lies a future of danger and 
uncertainty. The political atmosphere is heavily charged; the 
forces are being slowly organized and marshalled which will in a 
few short years be put into motion against us. We have no long 
respite for preparation on our part. On all sides acute observers 
discern signs of an imminent conflict. To some of these signs I 
shall point in the following pages. No one can say exactly when 
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or how the conflict will come; but that it will come may be taken 
as certain. To meet it and survive, the whole energy of the nation, 
directed by the very ablest administrators, is required. For the 
past five years the course of our policy may be best likened to the 
heedless rush of a motor-car, whose occupants have lost nerve and 
power of control. When disaster has resulted or the sacrifice of 
vital interests, Ministers have talked of fate and inevitability. 
They have forgotten that the highest statesmanship lies in guiding 
the terrific forces which go to make up the national will into the 
right road, and that, to know the right road, they must have 
knowledge of the country ahead. Statesmen such as Cromwell, 
Pitt, Napoleon, Bismarck and Cavour did not weakly plead that 
they were less wise than the men who followed them or that they 
were unable to grapple with danger and difficulty. 

The first essential, if we are to have serious reform, is the re- 
organization of the Cabinet. In justice to the Conservative 
cause and the Unionist Party, in justice to the nation, in 
justice to the Colonies and Empire, we must have an Admin- 
istration of energy and capacity. The men who were tried 
and found wanting in the last Cabinet must go. One, at least, 
has gone, but there are others who even more richly deserve 
dismissal. An assemblage of sexagenarians, most of whom have 
little knowledge or conception of the problems to be solved, who 
are bound by the shibboleths of a bygone era, when England was 
the only Colonial Power and the only great manufacturing com- 
monwealth, who are blind to the salient tendencies of modern life, 
who are habituated to an existence in which strenuous work, as 
the great leaders and controllers of men have understood it, finds 
small place, who are placid, unenterprising, and anxious only for 
an untroubled ease, is not the kind of body to reorganize the 
nation. Inertia, it has been said, is the bane of every aristocracy, 
and inertia has been the first characteristic of Government policy 
in the past five years. Now we are awakening to the fact that our 
finances are in a by no means satisfactory position, that our sea- 
power has been allowed to decline to a figure of dangerous equality 
with, or inferiority to, our most formidable rivals, that our Army 
is regarded with contempt by instructed Continental and American 
critics, and that in the Far East we are being quietly deprived 
of what was once supposed to be our peculiar and private sphere 
of influence, 

Are we to have a Cabinet of serious effort to undo the mischief 
done? No man can say as yet. We are balanced between 
alternate hope and fear. The Admiralty is vacant, but Ministerial 
organs cry that the man whom all know in their heart of hearts 
to be best fitted for the post, must not take that office, because he 
23* 
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happens to be a seaman who understands the business. The War 
Office ought to be, and probably will be, vacant, yet at the bare 
suggestion that Lord Roberts should become Minister of War, 
where he will be able to personally advocate essential reforms, 
face to face with the members of the Cabinet, arises the cry of 
“ Unconstitutional.” Well might a modern Englishman answer 
in the words of Cromwell: “Shall the throat of the nation be cut, 
while we are sending to make a law?” For this talk of Con- 
stitution and precedent, where it is not pure ignorance—seeing 
that there is no organic statute against soldier or sailor Ministers 
controlling the Army or Navy and that there is precedent in 
their favour—is simply one more sign of the inertia of mind and 
failure to seize the palpable and overshadowing issues, which 
between them are working such havoc with the management 
of our affairs. Which is the more important, the vague and 
indistinct thing known as the Constitution, or the safety of the 
nation ? 

Mr. Goschen, the First Lord of the Admiralty, has vacated office. 
His record was truthfully given by Mr. McHardy in the last issue 
of The National Review. He has left our Navy in a most parlous 
position. In the Far East our battle squadron has been for months 
outnumbered by the German, and in the near future Russia and 
France will have in that quarter of the world not far short 
of twice our fighting strength. Reinforcements there are none 
to send. Thanks to the fatal delays in the completion of 
vessels associated with Mr. Goschen’s programmes, half a dozen 
battleships are still unready which should have been at sea six 
months ago. In the Mediterranean the Commander-in-Chief is 
believed to have appealed in vain for more battleships, more 
cruisers, and more destroyers. His position and the position of his 
fleet in a war with France and Russia would verge upon the 
desperate. He has to watch two powerful squadrons at two 
opposite ends of an enormous sea. He is without adequate equip- 
ment, coal stores, and base accommodation. In China the situation 
of our Naval Commander-in-Chief is, if possible, more perilous. 
He has to think of Hong Kong and Singapore, yet he has not the 
ships to detach to Hong Kong and Singapore, and it is notorious 
that neither of these places could be defended against a combined 
naval and military expedition, such as the French and Russians 
would be able to despatch to sea, while retaining an ample force to 
watch and neutralize, or even drive into some new Santiago 
harbour, the luckless British squadron. It is said, indeed, that so 
long as we are strong in Europe, “where wars will be ultimately 
decided,” it matters little if we are weak oversea. This is a new 
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and extraordinary doctrine, and finds no support in our naval 
history. In the past we went wherever the enemy went, and how 
the Empire is to be held together if we abandon this salutary 
principle in the present I leave to the confused writer of para- 
graphs to discover. If we are beaten in the Far East we lose 
Singapore and Hong Kong, our China trade is destroyed, and there 
is nothing to prevent an enemy appearing off the coasts of Australia 
and India. The deepest apprehension is excusable as to the 
capacity of an Admiralty Board which has permitted so remarkable 
a state of affairs to exist. Its action is precisely parallel to the 
conduct of the War Office in the autumn of 1899, in failing 
adequately to garrison South Africa, only in the Far East the 
results of such defensive shortcomings would, in the hour of war, 
prove far more disastrous to the Empire. Either we ought to with- 
draw the whole of the China fleet—a measure which would show 
the nation how we really stand—or we ought at once to reinforce 
it. 

Five years ago, when Mr. Goschen came into office, the inability 
of the dockyards to cope with the growing needs of the fleet and 
the want of improved plant and machinery were already obvious. 
What has he done to overcome this deficiency? I regret to say, 
little or nothing. Considerable sums have been spent, it is true, 
upon various naval works, but practically we had fallen so heavily 
in arrears that the extensions executed by 1900 were adapted to 
the fleet of 1890, and lag far behind the wants of to-day. In the 
last fifteen years the number of vessels docked at Portsmouth has 
increased from 88 to 182, yet within that period only two docks 
have been added to the 13 existing in 1885. The congestion in 
the dockyards is now so serious that Reserve ships cannot be kept 
in good order, and a rapid mobilization on short notice is out of 
the question. It is, perhaps, better not to give a large amount of 
evidence on this head, as secrets might thereby be betrayed. But 
the need for foresight and vigour of administration at the 
Aduiralty is sufficiently illustrated. As for the personnel of the 
fleet, correspondents on the manceuvres know--though they do not 
always say—how far it is being trained to win victory. It is no 
exaggeration to say that our shooting is still much below what it 
should be. Only in one fleet do we see full grasp of what training 
for a naval conflict means, and that is in the Mediterranean, where 
Admirals Fisher and Lord Charles Beresford are doing a great 
work. But they are seamen; of course we must not organize 
our Navy for war. It would be Unconstitutional ! 

Much has been said with regard to the failure of our Army in 
South Africa; many attempts, on the other hand, have been made 
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by those more or less directly connected with the War Office to 
excuse these failures.* The public is therefore confused in mind, 
and though it feels and inwardly knows that something is wrong, 
it does not know exactly what. We may grant that 250,000 men 
were moved with fair ease and rapidity across many thousand 
miles of sea; but then Spain, the effete and degenerate, achieved 
as much in 1896-7. We may also grant that when dealing with 
the peasants of the Tyrol and the Mussulmen of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Napoleon in the one case and the Austrians in the other found 
immense difficulty in subduing a numerically weak and ill-trained 
enemy. But we cannot entirely disregard as futile and biassed the 
skilled military criticism of the Continent and America. When 
such officers as Hoenig, Woijic, and Count Luchino dal Verme 
criticize severely, we are bound to listen. Moreover, though it 
may not be known to the public, the verdict of Colonial officers 
and of trained and fair-minded newspaper correspondents who have 
returned from the seat of war, is in essentials much the same as 
theirs. In Canada, indeed, Party use seems likely to be made, in 
the elections, of the outcry against the Bradocks of our Army who 
neglected advice and precaution. In South Africa and Australia 
there is equal disillusionment. Mr. Hales, an Australian corre- 
spondent, has spoken out with a too unrestrained bitterness, but at 
the bottom there is much truth, though also some injustice, in his 
criticisms. “ Their belief in the British Army is shattered,” he 
says of his fellow-Coionials; “I don’t suppose they'll ever ask 
another Englishman to train their Volunteers.” Many years ago 
an Italian writer on war, Commandante Bonamico, remarked that 
in these days it was not enough for the officer to know how to die; 
he must know when and where to die. Devoted and heroic though 
our officers have been, in the words of one of them, “they were 
sportsmen rather than soldiers.” But, I repeat, the nation is to be 
blamed for their failures even more than they themselves. The 
nation has failed to take deep and serious interest in its Army ; it 
has, from motives of economy, given its servants quite insufficient 
pay, with the consequence that the Army, like politics, has become 
the wdpepyov of wealthy men. Because it has not been in earnest, it 
has failed to obtain earnestness. 

Popular criticism of ourselves on the Continent and in America 
is bitter reading for us. Yet we must read, if we are clearly to 


* A recent speech of Lord Wolseley’s at a City dinner gives no hopeful augury 
of Army Reform. The noble speaker painted everything couleur de rose, and told 
us that we had 380,000 regulars under arms, He did not explain why the troops 
sent from India to Natal have not been replaced, nor did he refer to his own 
crushing condemnation of the Aldershot Division. If he represents War Office 
ideas, the War Office must be given up in despair. 
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understand that we are now not merely hated, but despised. Let 
me quote an able and instructed American writer, Mr. Brooks 
Adams, as evidence :— 


‘‘ Each of these actions (Gravelotte, Sedan, Vionville) indicates double the 
energy of the British at Colenso, nor was it until the French were reduced to 
Militia, as in the sorties from Paris, that their casualties fell to the ratio of the 
late (South African) war. Such was the performance of a people whom the 
English themselves have judged, because of their military disasters, to be far 
advanced towards decay ; but when it comes to compare the campaigns of Methuen, 
Buller, or Roberts, who failed to carry Cronje’s camp though outnumbering the 
adversary ten to one, with the famous onslaughts of recent times, the disparity 
is startling. . . . All armies occasionally meet defeat, none ever maintained 
an uniform standard of excellence, but seldom before has a great nation accepted 
with complacency such battles as Colenso as the measure of her soldiers’ prowess. 

Had the British been fought with the same determination, and had they 
had to deal with a foe as fierce and active as Stonewall Jackson’s Southerneis, 
their position would have been precarious, even had they called forth all the 
energy of which the Empire seems to-day to be capable. Viewed as a whole, 
the campaign in South Africa tends to confirm the German view, that English 
officers are incompetent because they are lazy and idle, and therefore gnorant ; 
and that the English Administration is antiquated, sluggish, and corrupt. 
Nevertheless England’s military reverses, however serious, are not the phenomenon 
which to-day suggests most strongly a decaying vitality, but rather that in- 
tellectual torpor which seems to have become characteristic of her later civiliza- 
tion. 

“War is the last and most crucial test of a nation’s energy, and from the days 
of Cressy to those of Trafalgar, the English yielded to none in ferocity and 
obstinacy on the field of battle. The South African campaign has, on the 
contrary, throughout been marked by inertia and feebleness.” 


Such a criticism, even if it is not wholly warranted by facts, 
deserves attention. Yet, on the evidence which was cvllected in 
the “Causes of Reverse,” in ‘The National Review for February, 
it would seem that the facts do generally support the conclusion 
reached. Indeed, it is impossible to deny that we are manifesting 
a lack of energy and insight in our national Administration. And 
lack of energy and insight is precisely the failing to be expected 
from a Government of aged Ministers in a country where hard 
work, whether in our schools, our factories, our businesses or our 
public offices, is becoming rare, and where through the traditions 
of the Manehester School, the rights of the individual have been 
exalted above his duties to the commonwealth. Those who look 
at history in the large way and who have studied the rise and fall 
of nations, will find it difficult to repress the belief that unless there 
is a radical change a Sedan lies ahead for us. South Africa has 
been our Mexico. And if we go down, it will be because we 
deliberately closed our eyes and ears to the truth, because we 
refused to make the intellectual effort to master what a ruling race 
ought to know, and because we shrank from the immense sacrifices 
without which an Empire could not be maintained in a world 
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of admirably armed and skilfully organized competitors. “My 
friend,” says one of Mr. Meredith’s characters, “there are no steps 
backward in life.” We cannot cast off our Empire; we cannot 
undo the past ; we must go forward into a future of ever-increasing 
danger and tension. But we have at least the present for prepara- 
tion—if only we could see and realize what lies in the lap of 
the Gods. 

Of finance 1 have not spoken as yet, but here, too, reform is 
vital. We must have such company laws as will preclude future 
Hooleys from wasting the savings of the nation. Gold is as 
essential an item in war as brave and patriotic men, and the diffi- 
culty of liquidating the cost of the present struggle may well have 
been due in part to waste of capital through the company pro- 
moters’ plundering of the investor. The conflict in South Africa 
has certainly disclosed a new and grave peril. True to our maxim 
in England of neglecting foresight and preparation, our Govern- 
ment has no war-chest of gold to meet the first demands of war. 
Unlike Germany and Russia and France, we shall not be able to 
make cash payments in the moment of crisis, and this will react 
upon our naval and military operations, with consequences which 
will be more than grave. We have to go back to the winter of 
1796-7 to get some idea of what is likely to happen, though last 
winter afforded indications to the financial student. The financial 
history of the war is a subject to which attention should be devoted, 
if only as a warning against the dangers which lie ahead. But 
probably none would read, or if they did, would only mutter the 
old stock word, “ Alarmist.” 

Direct taxation has probably reached or neared its limit. The 
income-tax payer cannot be further bled in time of peace, without 
causing discontent which may be dangerous to our Government. 
Beer and tobacco are already so heavily mulcted that they cannot 
carry greater imposts. Whence, then, are we to get the millions 
‘which will be needed if our national position is to be rendered 
secure? I answer that the political fads and theories of the ’fifties, 
’sixties and ’seventies must be discarded by a new Administration. 
The conditions which rendered them useful and salutary have long 
since passed away, yet such is the force of routine, such that inertia 
of mind to which allusion has been so often made, that men are 
still enslaved by them. As we shall have to fight for our lives, we 
must neglect n> weapon. A tariff offers us at once a means of 
raising funds for naval armaments, of obtaining allies, and of 
weakening the enemies who are plotting our fall. With a tariff, 
too, we can consolidate the Empire. Nor is sound/authority even 
among the “orthodox” political economists wanting for such a 
measure. “Indirect taxes,” says Professor Bastable, in his Public 
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Finance, “are not felt by the payer in the same degree (as direct 
taxes), and therefore cause him less annoyance. A tax levied 
upon the price of wine, tea, or tobacco is not brought so clearly to 
his mind.” I have never. been able to understand why, in our 
Customs system, we should divorce political aims from finance. 
The two go hand in hand, and do not lie in separate water-tight 
compartments. Nor can we afford in these times to lose so valua- 
ble and so keenly tempered a weapon as a tariff. Living in a 
world of protectionists, however much we may regret it, we also 
must protect. It is thoroughly characteristic that the men who 
are anti-national in sympathy are the very people who are for 
ever preaching to us the sublime virtues of free trade. They have 
seen our farmers and our rural population wrecked and overthrown 
without uttering a sigh, simply because they are not in touch with 
the terrible realities of the international struggle for life, and 
because they do not foresee or realize the danger which maritime 
war would bring to an island population, dependent upon the sea 
and the good-will of foreign Powers for its very daily bread. Let 
us remember that our greatest asset in the shape of our war supply, 
coal, is being fast exhausted, and that we ought not to suspend the 
amortization of our national debt because of the need for heavy 
outlay upon the national defences. 

So much for the internal reasons for reform; now for a closer 
examination of the external dangers which render these reforms of 
such importance. 

At present the greatest external danger to England arises from 
Germany. Itis impossible not to admire the courage, energy, and 
foresight of the Kaiser and the group of instructed men who 
direct German policy, but it is also impossible for Englishmen not 
to feel the deepest apprehension as to the trend of that policy. 
The Kaiser is a reincarnation of Napoleon. In Europe he repre- 
sents a Continental coalition against what is still the greatest 
maritime Power of the world; outside Europe he hungers for 
“ships, colonies, and commerce,” and is never tired of repeating 
that the destiny of Germany lies on the sea. Everywhere and in all 
his acts the secret under-note is hostility to England. It may be 
mere jealousy, as we are pleased to think, or it may be the sincere 
belief that Germany, through her efforts and self-denial in the 
past and her superb organization and energy in the present, has 
higher titles to world-empire than our lethargic selves. But he 
intends to displace us, with or without a struggle, and for that 
end is rapidly forging the means. Compared with the danger 
from Germany that from France or Russia is small, though still 
serious. France lacks the force, vitality, and union of Germany ; 
Russia is without the profound knowledge which is the stock 
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equipment of the Teuton. But both France and Russia may be 
used against us by Germany. 

There is not space here for an analysis of the resemblance 
between the two characters, Wilhelm II. and Napoleon, but the 
student of history will recall numerous points of contact between 
the two men, both of whom have, in an eminent degree, the art of 
inspiring their peoples with belief in themselves. Wilhelm II., of 
the two, may well prove the more dangerous. He is no usurper, 
but has behind him all the imposing sentiment which attaches to 
a legitimate Sovereign of historic race, And it is fairly safe to 
calculate that he will never repeat the mistakes of his prototype. 
Napoleon fell, as Seeley pointed out, because at one and the 
same time he quarelled with England and with the Continent. 
It was the war with Austria in 1805 which undid him, because it 
compelled him to face landwards at the most critical moment of 
his naval struggle with England. But the Kaiser has for years 
been carefully conciliating France and Russia. He loses no oppor- 
tunity of metaphorically flinging his arms about the neck of his 
well-beloved ally, Nicholas, just as he is always dropping graceful 
compliments to the French Army and Navy. In the present year 
he has abandoned the Sedan commemoration as an amende 
honorable to our neighbours. Unquestionably, he has fanned the 
flame of French resentment against England, caused by our action 
in the Fashoda affair, since to keep England and France apart is as 
much a cardinal axiom of German policy as to keep England and 
Russia apart. In China he has striven his utmost, and is still 
striving, to force us into complications with Russia. Our Foreign 
Office, unhappily, either is, or affects to be, under the delusion that 
it has secured something like an Anglo-German alliance in the Far 
East. If we are so foolish as to act upon this curious supposition 
we shall be speedily left in the lurch. 

All these elaborate mancuvres might provoke merriment were 
not the antagonist what he is, and did he not represent the earnest 
wishes and desires of over 50,000,000 of the most intelligent, 
“pushful,” and determined citizens of Europe. The peril is, possibly, 
not great, for the immediate future. I calculate that Germany 
cannot have built the ships and trained the men to fight them 
much before 1915, though with extreme effort on her part and 
great carelessness on ours she might be ready in 1910. It will be 
remembered that by the Act of 1898 her fleet was doubled, while 
by the Act of 1900 it was doubled again. In other words, it was 
quadrupled in two years. Another great augmentation is coming 
next year or in 1902. - The standard of 1900 was openly admitted 
to be capacity to meet England at sea in European waters; the 

tandard of 1902 will be capacity to meet and beat England in 
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every quarter of the world. It is amazing that British statesmen 
have up to this point paid so little attention to these prepara- 
tions of our ablest rival. Mr. Goschen pooh-poohed the German 
programme when introducing his own plan of naval construction 
for 1900, because the Kaiser’s scheme was spread over a long term 
of years. But German schemes vires adquirunt eundo and have 
a way of being constantly accelerated, whereas English schemes 
are now never executed within the promised time. Moreover, 
Germany is not merely building ships; she is making new docks, 
has 10,000 men at work extending Kiel, is constructing at Emden, 
her nearest port to England, quays and all the appurtenances 
required for the embarkation of a large army, is perfecting her 
naval organization, and is increasing the personnel of her Navy 
from 30,000 to 65,000 by steady annual increments. She is aim- 
ing at the acquisition and development of coaling-stations all 
over the world. And because she is working so quietly, so 
scientifically, so remorselessly—exactly as she worked in the years 
of preparation against France from 1860 to 1870—we are apt to 
overlook the peculiar danger of the menace. But it does not 
escape notice abroad. Commandante Bonamico pointed to the 
peril in 1894, while in the United States Mr. Brooks Adams sees 
that a struggle between German Imperialism and Anglo-Saxendom 
is becoming yearly more inevitable. The curves of the policies of the 
two Empires can be plotted, and it is seen that they must collide. 
If, for any reason, Germany should decide to precipitate the contest, 
and should succeed in forming a coalition with Russia and France, 
nothing could now arrest our fall. To prevent such a contingency 
we must have a foreign policy equal to the occasion and directed 
by men who both know their own minds and understand the 
enemy. Sir A. Milner, could he only be spared from South 
Africa, would be invaluable here. For he knows Germany, and 
in Egypt and at the Cape he has learnt to master and direct the 
forces which make or break nations. He, too, would never commit 
the fatal mistake of drifting into war without making sure of his 
armaments. 

If the Cabinet is thoroughly reconstructed ; if the “old gang ’— 
to use a convenient phrase without any wish to convey unpleasant 
insinuations against a number of highly worthy but none too 
competent men—is replaced by. statesmen of energy and capacity ; 
if the national defences and our financial system are thoroughly 
reorganized by the men who are best qualified to effect such 
reorganization, we shall probably survive, though very critical 
times lie ahead. But if indolence and inertia continue to 
monopolize the most important Ministerial offices, the Empire 
will certainly be shaken to its very foundations, and probably be 
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lost altogether; the Great Colonies will be estranged and led to 
regard us as hopeless; and the electors, when next the Govern- 
ment makes its appeal to them, will return a verdict of stern 
condemnation. The people must be called upon for self-sacrifice, 
The principle that it is the first duty of every able-bodied English- 
man to defend his country should be affirmed without delay. It is 
already accepted, even by Socialists such as Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw, and is thoroughly democratic. It must be 
clearly understood that all the past has won for us can only be 
kept by earnestness of purpose as great as our progenitors displayed. 
Alone of the Great Powers we have passed through no convulsion 
in the last half century, but there is now no mistaking the fact that 
we lie in the path of a cyclone. We have only to turn to the 
speeches of Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery to see that they 
are vaguely conscious of the danger, and that they perceive the 
ominous fall of the political barometer. A sense of insecurity fills 
the air. The Government has behind it a solid majority—including 
the Liberal Imperialists, whose aid can be counted upon for the 
reforms demanded—of two-thirds the voters of England and 
Scotland and not far short of 200 voters in the House. Will it 
recognize that “fortune has seldom smiled on those, who, beside 
being energetic and industrious, have not been armed, organized 


and bold ?” 
An ENGLISHMAN, 


THE PROBLEM OF INVASION. 


WE are gradually drawing near to the end of a year in which the 
British Empire has had the most painful experiences of the evils 
of war which she has been called upon to go through within the 
memory of most of us. We have seen the powerful forces which 
we have despatched to South Africa rebuffed and humiliated 
time after time; we have known painful moments in which many 
of us almost began to despair of the future; and if we have at 
last emerged victoriously from the campaign, it has been at'the 
cost of the most damaging blow which our military prestige has 
received for centuries. Most of us, I think, have felt that our 
lowered prestige in the eyes of military Europe could not fuil 
to lend force to the arguments of the enemies working secretly 
against us in the counsels of the world, and, as no blow would 
be so damaging to us as the successful invasion of England, we 
have naturally fallen to an examination of the possibilities of 
success attending such an enterprise. 

I am very much afraid that the more closely one examines the 
military problem of a successful invasion of England, the more 
one is convinced that the obstacles in its way are by no means 
insuperable—far from it—and that the peril of invasion is so real 
that it is a matter of the most vital importance that nothing 
should be left undone which may have the effect of increasing 
the obstacles in the way of an invader. 

The average Briton—I had nearly written “ Englishman,” but 
I must avoid ruffling certain susceptibilities—has the most implicit 
confidence that the powerful Navy, for the sake of which he has 
made, and continues ‘to make, such sacrifices, is an insuperable 
barrier to the armies of any invader. In this belief he is fortified 
by the confident orations of many men of high position and great 
responsibilities, who unite in saying that a fleet superior in force 
to any two navies in the world is vital to our existence, and that 
we have at the present moment a naval organization so strong 
and so perfect that we can rest in peace, secure against the 
enterprise and malice of any nation, or any combination of 
nations, in the whole world. Could I believe that such a state of 
things had any existence in fact, this article would remain 
unwritten. Could I find consolation in the optimistic assurances 
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so constantly put forward with every official sanction; could I 
honestly think that our Navy was equal to the demands which 
would be made upon it in a war with our possible Continental 
enemies, I would hesitate to write anything which might increase 
the feeling of alarm and uneasiness already growing in the minds 
of many thoughtful men. 

As the fleet is, in the opinion of the great majority, the real 
and only safeguard against invasion, it will be well, in the first 
instancé, to devote a little attention to its present condition, in 
order that the reasons which Jead so many of us to have the 
gravest doubts as to its fitness for the duties assigned to it may 
be made clear. ; 

I do not propose to weary those who may honour me by 
reading this article with statistics illustrative of the compara- 
tive strength of the British, French, and Russian navies; figures 
can proverbially be relied upon to prove anything; it will be 
sufficient if I assert, without fear of contradiction, that our 
strength in battleships and fast armoured cruisers is not sufficient 
to enable one to look forward with equanimity to the result of a 
conflict, so certainly fertile in surprises, as a naval war between 
our fleets and those of France and Russia. In modern battleships 
we are, roughly speaking, about equal to the combined navies of 
the allied Powers who come next to ourselves in the strength ot 
their fleets, a state of things which I can only characterize as 
alarming in the extreme; while we are at the present moment 
actually inferior to them in the matter of swift armoured cruisers, 
which, in the opinion of many qualified to speak with authority, 
are likely to play a very important part in the naval warfare of 
the future. It must not be imagined for a moment that very 
severe criticisms have not been recently passed upon the naval 
policy of Mr. Goschen, which has had the result of leaving us in 
such an eminently unsatisfactory position, but the official reply 
has been to the effect that our resources were unequal to the 
task of building and armouring war-ships quickly enough to 
enable us to place ourselves in a position of unquestionable 
superiority. This would indicate a very serious state of things, 
if it were true, as it would obviously result in our falling year by 
year farther and farther behind, till we lay at the mercy of any 
of the Great Powers who are increasing their fleets with such 
feverish haste. But the researches of the Navy League have 
shown us that Mr. Goschen must have been misled, as firms of 
the highest repute have stated, in reply to enquiries, that they 
were prepared to meet very much greater demands than those 
made upon their resources by Admiralty requirements. We have 
for long prided ourselves upon being able to build and arm 
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war-ships far more quickly than any of our rivals, but we now 
see that the French are able to turn out the largest vessels quite 
as quickly as we can, and we also see our large ship-building 
firms rapidly completing ships for foreign Powers, while our own 
vessels are delayed for want of guns and armour. 

In what are termed “ protected” cruisers we hold a long lead 
of our possible rivals; but it must not be forgotten that many of 
these ships are of little fighting value, that none of them could be 
placed in the line of battle, and that the extent of ocean to be 
kept clear for our trade is so enormous that the number of fast 
vessels which will remain to perform the important duties of 
scouting for\our battle-fleets is quite inadequate. Moreover, in 
view of the large number of fast armoured cruisers which are 
being turned out by our rivals, it is very doubtful if our protected 
cruisers will be equal to the task of protecting our trade routes, 
for which they were originally designed. The experience of the 
Spanish-American and Chino-Japanese wars indicates that it will 
be impossible to fight the guns of an unarmoured vessel exposed to 
the fire of the smaller quick-firing guns, which tends to make one 
doubtful as to whether our cruiser superiority is as great as it 
appears on paper. In our flotillas of “destroyers” we have, with- 
out doubt, a very valuable asset, but our rivals are building many 
vessels of the same type, and we must not overlook the fact that 
the commissioning of all the “destroyers” in our Navy would 
severely tax our resources in personnel, especially in engine-room 
ratings, and would necessitate our Reserve ships being sent to sea 
with crews composed chiefly of Naval Reserve men and danger- 
ously short of officers. There is, moreover, another element 
which must be considered in any comparative statement of the 
value of the British and French and Russian navies, which lies 
in that as yet unknown quantity, the value in war of submarine 
boats. Both the French and the Americans have conducted long 
and costly experiments with these craft ; both are practical people 
excelling in mechanical skill, and both have come to the conclusion 
that submarine boats will be very valuable weapons in the next 
naval war, an opinion which they have backed by devoting con- 
siderable sums to their construction. We have watched their 
proceedings with a smile of cynical unbelief; we have no use 
for submarine boats, and have only, I believe, lately even con- 
descended to experiment in order to ascertain their power and 
their limitations. It is very possible that we are right in our 
belief that the submarine boat is, as at present designed and built, 
of little practical use for naval purposes, but we must not shut 
our eyes to the possibility of the French and the Americans being 
right and our being wrong, in which case the next naval war may 
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have for us even more unpleasant surprises than were furnished 
by our recent military operations in South Africa. 

All the above considerations have been of late placed with 
great force before the British public by far more powerful pens 
than mine, but my excuse for again alluding to the matter 
consists in the fact that the comparative strength of our Navy 
and the fleets of France and Russia cannot altogether be dis- 
regarded in any paper dealing with the possibilities of an 
invasion. 

There is another factor connected with the Navy which must 
also be considered in connection with the invasion question, 
namely, the line of strategical policy which our naval com- 
manders will probably follow in the event of war, or in expecta- 
tion of an outbreak of war. The most powerful squadrons which 
we maintain in time of peace are the Mediterranean and the 
Channel fleets, and those of us who have, with feelings of pride 
and admiration, seen the last-named squadron during its annual 
progress round our coasts, feel that we are assured by it from the 
sudden attack of any hostile power. But we must remember 
that the Channel squadron has other more pressing duties than 
the patrolling of our coasts in times of crisis or of danger. 
Though styled the “Channel” squadron, its first duty on the 
approach of strained relations with France, or with France and 
Russia—and the two are practically equivalent—will be to effect 
a junction with the Mediterranean fleet, which is unequal alone 
to the task of destroying the powerful squadrons which are 
maintained by our rivals in the Mediterranean. Should our 
relations with France become suddenly critical, the Channel fleet 
will at once be despatched to Gibraltar with the object of 
effecting a junction with the Mediterranean fleet before the united 
hostile squadrons could have the chance of crushing the latter by 
superior numbers. We can all remember that when the negotia- 
tions with France on the subject of her occupation of Fashoda 
reached a critical stage, the Channel fleet was despatched to 
cruise off the coast of Spain, and there is no doubt that in a 
similar eventuality a similar course would be pursued. The duty 
of guarding our shores will in that case fall upon the Reserve 
squadron, composed of the port guard-ships, which will probably 
be assembled without delay, or with as little delay as possible, 
at Portland. This Reserve squadron is formidable only in its 
numbers. The majority of its vessels are either obsolete or in 
a fair way to become so; they are of a diversity of type, are 
in many cases sadly deficient in speed, and will be below the 
requirements of war in both officers, trained seamen-gunners, and 
engine-room ratings. Many very capable judges profess to look 
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forward with alarm to the result of an action between the reserve 
fleet, as at present constituted, and the powerful squadron which 
France now maintains in her northern ports. I must confess that 
I, probably owing to my ignorance, do not share all their fears, 
but believe that, should the French venture forth to battle, 
we should most certainly get the best of the encounter—but 
I have no particular warrant for my sanguine views—and 
that, were our fleet worsted, there would be nothing to 
prevent the French from sending an army of invasion across 
at their leisure—an army with whose sea-borne communications 
we could not interfere till the operations in the Mediterranean 
had resulted in our favour—a contingency about which we 
cannot feel assured—which would set free a number ot our least 
crippled ships to hasten to the protection of our shores. But are 
we safe from invasion should the French Northern squadron 
decline the gage of battle, and prefer to remain under the 
shelter of the guns of Brest and Cherbourg? We can answer 
that question with greater confidence if we examine the state of 
things which would probably ensue with our Reserve fleet. in un- 
questioned control of the waters of the Channel, and the French 
war-ships lying at their moorings in their fortified ports. In 
conversation with many men I have found that there is a wide- 
spread popular belief that our fleet would patrol the narrow 
waters of the English Channel by day and night, in instant 
readiness to pounce upon the enemy ou his making his appearance, 
It is therefore advisable to explain that such a course of action 
would be impossible, or inadvisable—which amounts practically 
to the same thing—under modern conditions. The ships of the 
Reserve squadron, if kept regularly at sea, would speedily develop 
all sorts of defects both in the boiler and engine rooms, would 
consume a great quantity of coal, and, most serious of all, would 
soon become so foul as to lose a great deal of the little speed with 
which we can credit them. People are inclined to talk with 
great glibness of our fleets blockading the ports of the enemy ; 
ignoring the fact that such a blockade, even if it could be carried 
out, would defeat its own end, which is the destruction of the 
hostile vessels on the open sea. This being the object in view, 
we shall endeavour to secure it by placing our battle-fleet in a 
sheltered anchorage, secured by booms or other devices from 
torpedo-boat attack, while we make use of our destroyers and 
small cruisers to watch the enemy’s ports, in order to bring us 
instant information of any indications of an intention on his part 
to put to sea. 

We must, in short, recognize the fact that we shall court 
annihilation if we endeavour to keep an ironclad fleet at sea by 
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night within the radius of action of the French torpedo craft, 
which will rest during the day in sheltered places all along their 
coast and will steal forth at night to seek for victims among our 
warships. With these stealthy enemies our destroyers and 
torpedo-boats will have to deal, and will, with that object, have 
to keep continually at sea, in all weathers, and by day and night. 
Whatever may happen, that is to say, our ironclad fleet in home 
waters will be unable to keep the open sea by night without 
running the most serious risks of destruction by the French 
torpedo-boats, which leads us to the conclusion that during the 
hours of darkness the defence of these shores against the efforts 
of an enemy will have to be entrusted entirely to our destroyers 
and other light craft. In the summer time, when days are long 
and nights are short, this state of things is not likely to lead to 
very serious danger, but it will be a very different thing in the 
winter time, when for at least fourteen hours out of the twenty- 
four the French will be able to count upon having the movements 
of their transports exposed only to the attacks of our torpedo 
flotilla. Were our destroyers all in a state of perfect order, 
and fully manned with experienced crews, they ought not to 
have any great difficulty in forbidding the passage of the Channel 
to any French transports, but we must not forget that destroyers 
are very fragile craft, that they frequently break down, that they 
consume enormous quantities of coal, and will consequently have 
to leave their stations frequently to refill their bunkers, and that 
they will find very formidable adversaries in the French torpedo 
vessels, who will be able to rest in security till the moment at 
which they are required to make their greatest efforts. 

When we take all these matters into consideration I think that 
it is impossible to come to any conclusion but that it is of very 
great importance to take the military measures necessary to meet 
and defeat an invading army, without any loss of time, and with 
as great thoroughness as if we were unable to rely upon our fleets 
to protect our shores. 

It is an old saying that there are numerous plans in existence 
for throwing an invading army into this country, but that no 
one has been able to devise a scheme for ensuring its safe 
return, and on this many people openly build their hopes that 
in no conceivable contingency shall we ever be required to fight 
an invader on our own soil. If our fleet were in the condition 
of overwhelming superiority in which all of us would like to see 
it, it may, I think, be granted that, though the French might 
succeed in landing an army, they would never be able to safely 
withdraw it; but as things are I very much doubt if we can 
reckon with any great confidence even upon this. All will 
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depend upon the result of the struggle in the Mediterranean. 
Should we succeed in destroying the enemies opposed to us in 
those waters, all will be well; but it would be extremely 
hazardous to risk everything upon the result of such a conflict, 
and we must also remember that our enemies may succeed in 
keeping our fleets occupied for many months by the simple 
expedient of remaining quietly under the guns of Toulon. In 
this latter eventuality the safety of England will depend entirely 
upon the reserve fleet, a contingency which it is impossible to 
regard without alarm and apprehension. 

But if the dangers of invasion by France in the course of 
a war with that Power are such as cannot be lightly dismissed, 
the possibilities of a successful invasion being the first blow in 
a war, being, in fact, the first formal announcement that hostilities 
had broken out, are so alarming that it is most vitally important 
that they should be placed plainly before the British public. 
The chances of a blow of this nature being attempted have been 
already discussed to some extent, but most people have reassured 
themselves by the old arguments that such a blow could not be 
prepared with any secrecy, and that our military organization 
would be easily equal to the task of hurling back in defeat 
any force which could be conveyed swiftly and secretly across 
the Channel. There appears also to be a very prevalent belief 
that France would not be “playing the game” if she attempted 
a coup of this description, and that all hostile movements will 
necessarily be preceded by a formal declaration of war. I may 
at once confess that I can nowhere find any justification for such 
a belief. 

I think it is too much to expect that France would deliberately 
forego the enormous advantage which she would undoubtedly 
gain by the successful execution of a raid upon London. War 
between this country and I’rance would be the most colossal 
struggle the world has ever seen. It is almost impossible to 
realize the immensity of the stakes for which the combatants 
would strive; when we reflect upon this, and also upon the 
enormous advantages which France would reap from a sudden 
and unexpected blow, are we justified in believing that any 
moral scruples, any mere considerations of equity, will hold her 
back? I cannot persuade myself of this. 

There remain then the two arguments against the possibilities 
of its succeeding, comprised in the difficulty of the French com- 
pleting their preparations without our knowledge, and in the 
chance that we would be able to frustrate such an attempt by 
military force. 

Let us first look into the question of our being warned by the 
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movements of our enemies. We shall be able to form a more 
reliable opinion upon this point if we briefly consider the com- 
position of the force with which such an undertaking as a raid 
upon London would probably be attempted. A modern army is 
composed, as a rule, of the three arms, namely, cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry, the proportions which they bear to each other 
depending on the nature of the country which is to form the 
theatre of operations, on the means of transport available, and 
on the armament of the enemy who is to be attacked. Cavalry 
would find their movements greatly hampered once the invaders 
had got clear of the open downs in the vicinity of the coast, 
owing to the close and intersected country lying between them 
and their objective ; moreover, cavalry require a large amount of 
accommodation on board ship and are difficult to disembark. 
Therefore we may, I think, conclude that the army of invasion 
will be very weak in cavalry. Artillery, however, is an arm 
which cannot be left behind, in spite of the fact that the diffi- 
culties in the way of its transportation are even greater than in 
the case of cavalry; therefore, we may assume that a very 
considerable force of artillery, an arm to which the French have 
always been partial, will accompany the expedition. But the 
great bulk of the force will necessarily consist of infantry, and 
when we remember the extensive experiments which the French 
have lately been conducting with cyclist infantry, and the fact 
that between the South Coast of England and London there are 
very many excellent roads, we may conclude that a considerable 
proportion of the French army of invasion will consist of mounted 
infantry carried on cycles, whose rapid movements will be very 
apt to disconcert the defence unless, being forewarned, we 
take precautions in time. So we may conclude that the army 
destined for the invasion of England will consist chiefly of 
cyclist infantry, with a sprinkling of cavalry and a considerable 
force of artillery, armed with the new quick-firing field-guns, 
with which such satisfactory results have been recently obtained. 
The next question to be considered will be the strength of the 
army required to break down our opposition and enter London, 
a strength which I have seen estimated at from fifty thousand 
to seventy-five thousand men. It is possible that such a force 
might suffice, but I think it is most probable that the French 
would attempt to land at least a hundred thousand men, the 
great bulk of whom would be infantry, with probably about a 
hundred and fifty guns. This force could be ferried across the 
Channel without any difficulty by a fleet of transports with a 
gross tonnage of about a hundred and fifty thousand tons, or 
even less, a total which does not greatly exceed the average 
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tonnage to be found in the French Channel ports on any day in 
the year. It has lately been ascertained that there are usually 
over a hundred thousand tons of shipping in the seven French 
Channel ports, a total which could be easily and secretly 
increased to the required total without raising our suspicions in 
the least. As for the stores required, apart from ammunition, 
exceedingly little would be needed. The men would carry three 
or four days’ rations on their persons to facilitate rapid move- 
ment and to save trouble, but the rich country through which 
the invading army would march could, and would, be compelled 
to furnish all the food required. Moreover, it would not be at 
all necessary to concentrate large forces at or near the ports of 
embarkation, a proceeding which would, in fact, defeat its own 
ends, but the numerous and efficient railways, with which 
northern France is provided, would be able to bring the troops 
rapidly to the ships at the appointed time. Under normal con- 
ditions there are quartered in the north of France and within 
an hour or so by rail of the sea at least a hundred and fifty 
thousand men, consequently we can see that it would be quite 
unnecessary to arouse our suspicions by any movements of troops 
before the striking of the blow, but that it would be only 
essential to quietly warn the men to be employed at the last 
moment, and to issue to them then the rations and ammunition 
which they would need. 

There is another question which we may glance at here for a 
moment. I am afraid that many of us are inclined to overrate the 
difficulties in the way of an invasion of this country, being misled 
by a comparison with our recent operations in South Africa, more 
especially with reference to the question of transport. In South 
Africa our armies had to fight and to march at a vast distance 
from their base in a country almost unprovided with roads, 
a country from which but scanty supplies could be drawn, and 
which was very poorly served by railways. Consequently it be- 
came necessary to accumulate waggons and animals on an almost 
colossal scale before the fighting troops could attempt to march 
on their objective, an accumulation which would take time and 
could hardly be completed without attracting notice. But in the 
case of an invasion of Great Britain no such elaborate preparations 
would be required. The invading army would be able to live on 
the fertile country through which they marched, which is inter- 
sected by excellent roads and well provided with railways, con- 
sequently it would only be necessary to provide carriage for the 
reserves of ammunition which would have to accompany the 
expedition. All the cumbrous paraphernalia of hospital equip- 
ment, supply trains, &c., could be safely left behind, and it is 
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most probable that the use of steam and oil motors on a large 
scale would enable the invaders to dispense with the large number 
of horses which would otherwise be required. In fact, it is 
probable that no animals would be embarked but the gun horses 
for the artillery, and the invaders would rely on replacing casual- 
ties by horses “commandeered” from the civilian population along 
the line of march. When we reflect on all these points it appears 
to me that we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that all the 
preparations necessary for a successful invasion of this country 
could be conducted with such secrecy that it is in the highest 
degree improbable that anything would leak out which would 
cause any alarm on this side of the Channel, or would have the 
effect of causing our authorities to make the counter preparations 
which would be required. 

In all I have said hitherto as to the peril in which we stand 
from our systematic neglect of precautions against a sudden 
raid on London, I have omitted any reference to the actual 
landing of the invading army upon our coasts, and I find that 
there is, in many quarters where our general unprepareduess is 
admitted, a belief that the landing of so large a force as one 
hundred thousand men, with guns, would be an operation of 
great difficulty and would take up a great deal of time, so 
much, in fact, as to be almost prohibitory in the case of an 
attack which would chiefly depend for its success on its rapidity 
and unexpectedness. On pursuing the subject, I have found 
that in all cases where any attempt whatever has been made to 
arrive at some estimate of the time which would be necessarily 
occupied in landing a large force, the calculations have been 
founded on the record of disembarkations in the past, no notice 
being taken of the fact that none of these records are in any way 
dpropos, owing to the important circumstance that the armies 
whose disembarkations have been prolonged have had their 
operations hampered by enormous quantities of stores and 
transport animals, and have, in many cases, had to contend 
with great difficulties, owing to an insufficiency of boats or 
lighters, and, in some cases, to the transports having been kept 
at an excessive distance from the shore. The last figures avail- 
able dealing with the landing, on a hostile coast, of an expedi- 
tionary force, namely, the figures which tell us of the number of 
troops landed and the time taken in the process, are those to be 
found in the official account of the landing of the American 
army of invasion on the Coast of Cuba. But these figures can 
throw little light on the problem which we are now considering. 
In the first place, the transports were kept at distances varying 
from two to five miles from the shore, and were commanded, if 
we can believe half what we have been told, by captains whose 
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insubordination and carelessness gave the utmost trouble to the 
military authorities; secondly, the supply of boats was absurdly 
inadequate, only one lighter with lifting appliances having been 
provided for the whole force; thirdly, the coast was difficult of 
approach, being rocky and fringed with surf; and, lastly, a large 
number of the troops were only partially trained and new to 
discipline, and the force was encumbered with a great quantity 
of unwieldy stores. The account of the landing has been 
admirably summed up in Mr. H. W. Wilson’s book, The Down- 
fall of Spain, from which I venture to make the following 
quotation: “The boat accommodation available for landing 
troops was sufficient to carry 1,800 men each trip. Much time 
was lost in hunting for one or two transports whose men were 
to have been landed in advance of the army. At first, too, it 
was difficult to get the soldiers from the ships into the boats, as 
neither the boats’ crews nor the troops had any experience of dis- 
embarkation, Still, between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. no less than 
6,000 men were placed ashore, and the number might have been 
doubled had not the transports kept from two to five miles out in 
the offing. At Siboney an average rate of landing of six 
hundred American soldiers per hour was maintained during the 
24th-26th upon an open beach: Large quantities of forage, food, 
and ammunition were also landed at the same time.” I do not see 
how we can extract much consolation from these figures. There 
are scores of places along our south coast to which transports 
might safely approach within half a mile ; the numerous fleet of 
lighters which could safely accompany the transports for such a 
short distance would enable the troops to be placed on shore 
with extraordinary rapidity; the gun horses could be swum 
ashore without difficulty or delay, and the insignificant quantity 
of stores which would be needed would remove the factor most 
potent to delay a disembarking army. I don’t know whether 
my imagination is unduly lively, but I find no difficulty in 
picturing to myself a great fleet of transports, herded by torpedo 
craft and warships, closing with the British coast in the dark 
hours of the morning. I can see the swift launches towing boats 
crammed with infantry through the smooth water into the shadow 
of the cliffs, and then returning empty to the transports for fresh 
loads. I can follow, in my mind’s eye, the infantry as they quickly 
push a little way inland, seizing the nearest farms and cottages, 
placing the terrified inmates under guard, and pouncing upon any 
wayfarer who might give the alarm. Ere the sun was well over 
the horizon many thousand men and many guns would be on shore, 
thousands more would be following them with the utmost speed, 
while London, the heart of the Empire, would be slowly awaken- 
ing from its slumbers to find every telegraph wire cut, possibly 
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many railways blocked, unconscious of the enemy already firmly 
established on British territory. And all because a deaf ear had 
been turned to countless warnings; because we had been too 
blind, too stupid, or too self-confident to guard against a danger 
which has for long been patent to all the world. 

There still remains one argument, which is frequently used by 
those who deny the possibility of this country being invaded. 
We are told that we are under the special protection of Provi- 
dence, and are reminded that every previous attempt at invasion, 
from the Armada downwards, has failed, owing to the arising of 
sudden storms or dense fogs, which have scattered or blinded 
the hostile fleets. Of course, this argument, if seriously urged, 
is unanswerable, and, logically, could be used, with equal effect, 
to persuade us to disband our army and to break up our fleet, 
but the probability of foul weather hampering the movements 
of the invaders is much less now than it was in the past, owing 
to the great advances which science has recently made in the 
knowledge of meteorology, by which accurate forecasts of the 
coming weather can be prepared many days ahead. This is a 
small point, but one which cannot be altogether neglected, as it 
is obvious that the result of any operations oversea must, to 
some extent, depend upon the weather. 

We may then imagine that the situation before an attempt at 
invasion would be somewhat as follows:—In this country we 
should probably have a certain feeling of uneasiness and possibly 
a vague sense of alarm, which would find vent in numerous letters 
to the newspapers and in questions in the Houses of Parliament, 
questions to which Ministers, as is their custom, would invariably 
return soothing and reassuring replies. We shvuuld be told that 
it was inaccurate to describe our relations with France as in any 
way critical ; that the matters in dispute were the subject of daily 
negotiation, that undoubtedly all would be settled in a satisfactory 
manner, and that meanwhile both the Admiralty and the War 
Office were fully alive to the necessities of the situation. 

With vague assurances of this nature we would have to be 
content. Those who might urge the calling out of the Reserves, 
the embodiment of the Militia or the Volunteers, and the instant 
commissioning of all the vessels in the A Division of the Steam 
Reserve, would be told that such measures could only embarrass 
the negotiations by giving provocation to the other side, and that 
all reasonable precautions had been taken by the despatch of the 
Channel squadron to Gibraltar, and the issue of orders for the 
Port Guard-ships to assemble at Portland. Meanwhile, on the other 
side of the Channel all would be in readiness for the blow. The 
necessary time-tables for the conveyance of the invading troops 
to the ports would have been prepared; probably they are al- 
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ready in existence; the officers commanding the selected units 
would have been privately warned; the officers to command 
would have been nominated, and the staffs selected. But before 
committing themselves irrevocably to an invasion, it would be 
necessary for the French to make certain quiet preparations on 
this side of the Channel also. The extent to which the direction 
of all our military affairs is centralized in London has certainly 
not been overlooked by our possible adversaries. They fully 
realize the impotence which would paralyze all our efforts were 
London suddenly isolated from telegraphic communication with 
the chief military centres in the country, and, realizing this, I 
think we may fairly assume that nothing will be left undone to 
interrupt all the wires at the moment at which the invading force 
is timed to approach our shores. Nor would this be a matter of 
any very great difficulty. There are in London at all times large 
numbers of Frenchmen who have practically made a home for 
themselves among us; many of these are undoubtedly confidential 
agents of the French Government; in fact, !every Continental 
Power has a considerable number of secret agents living among 
us, who are welcomed everywhere, who are shown everything, 
and who would find no difficulty at all in ascertaining the exact 
position of the different telegraph and telephone wires to 
Woolwich, Portsmouth, Aldershot, Devonport, Portland, or any 
other places where troops or ships were stationed. . 

At the appointed time all these wires could be severed, not 
only in one place, but in half a dozen if considered desirable, 
with the result that the news of the landing of the invaders 
would possibly not reach London till their advance-guard was 
within a few hours’ march, when it would be impossible to order 
the concentration of the troops on whom we would have to rely in 
time to drive back the enemy. An invading army landing on the 
South Coast might be able to march on foot to London in three 
days; were the bulk of the invading infantry mounted on cycles, 
and I can see no reason why they sheuld not be, it is not easy to see 
anything to prevent their advance-guard establishing themselves 
on the positions, in which we hope to be able to make a stand 
against any invader, within twenty-four hours of their landing, 
before, in fact, we would, under existing arrangements, be able 
to make any preparations for fighting in defence of our capital. 
This would be bad enough, but it is quite possible that the same 
day that brought to London the news that an invading army was 
at its gates would also bring us the further information that the 
vessels of the fleet assembling at Portland had been torpedoed 
at their moorings. There would then be nothing but our 
destroyer flotilla to prevent the enemy from throwing rein- 
forcements into Great Britain on any scale they might consider 
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necessary, as the fact that the Channel fleet was at Gibraltar, 
where it would be impossible for us to communicate with them 
owing to the interruption of the cable, would enable them to 
count upon several days during which the Channel would be in 
their hands. That is to say, we should have lost for the time 
being the command of the sea, a contingency which we have been 
warned over and over again will remove the chief obstacle in 
the way of a successful invasion of this country on a large scale. 

I can imagine without much difficulty that many people when 
they read thus far will throw this article to one side, summing it 
up in the expression “ Alarmist rubbish!” It is a fact beyond 
the possibility of denial that people in this country refuse, as a 
general rule, even to contemplate as a remote contingency the 
possibility that any Continental Power could suddenly bring 
Great Britain to her knees. It is, indeed, considered unpatriotic 
to even suggest such a thing, and those who say that the fleet 
is able to guard our shores under all circumstances, and that the 
Army is, as it always is—on paper—ready to “ go anywhere and 
do anything,” will always be received with much greater 
cordiality by the multitude than those who bluntly point out the 
weak points in our armour and bid us to take the needful precau- 
tions while there is yet time. The mere crying of “ Wolf! Wolf!” 
is not likely to do much good, but when an actual example of our 
critical position is given, as I have endeavoured to give it here, 
it behoves every Briton to bestir himself and to insist on those 
measures which are necessary to minimize the danger being at 
once taken. I am quite prepared to hear that many people will 
pooh-pooh the possibility of an invading army of a hundred 
thousand men reaching London practically unopposed; but I 
should feel much easier in my mind if I could find some tangible 
evidence to disprove my arguments. It may be urged that it 
would be impossible to use a force of cyclists on so large a scale ; 
it may be, but nothing has yet been done to prove the impossi- 
bility; on the contrary, at all the recent French manceuvres 
cyclists have been entrusted with very important duties, and 
have been used year by year in largernumbers. In South Africa 
we have learnt in many painful lessons the advantages conferred 
by great mobility. These lessons have not been lost upon the 
Continent, where the infantry soldier on the cycle is being daily 
exalted to a place higher than that given to the mounted infantry- 
man in this country. It may be argued that the transport of a 
very large force of infantry provided with cycles oversea would 
be a matter of great. difficulty; this argument will carry no 
weight among those who have seen the French infantry soldier 
with his folding bicycle strapped upon his back. At the last 
French manoeuvres, not only were large numbers of cyclist 
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infantry made use of during the operations, but motors of every 
description were experimented with on a considerable scale. 
The staff rode about in motor-cars ; other cars were fitted for the 
carriage of ammunition; others were fitted as ambulances; others 
were utilized for the carriage of provisions of every kind, and 
others were used as traction-engines to draw long trains of 
waggons. 

In all the scientific developments of modern warfare the French 
are far ahead of us; they have a field-gun of far greater range 
and capable of much greater rapidity of fire; they have cut 
down their transport to a minimum, and have spared no pains 
and no expense to make what remains as efficient as possible ; 
they have studied the use of dogs and carrier pigeons in war 
on a scale which we have never attempted, and are now spending 
large sums in experimenting with aerostats, by which they are 
sanguine enough to imagine that they may ere long solve the 
problem of aerial navigation. 

Everything which a lavish outlay and careful forethought can 
do to make their army of invasion effective to strike and rapid, 
beyond our present conception, in its movements will be done ; 
in fact, a great deal has already been done to this end. The 
vital importance of rapidity of movement in an operation of this 
kind is so clear that we cannot afford to overlook the fact that 
recent improvements in means of locomotion have placed London 
within little more than twenty-four hours of any point between 
Dover and Portsmouth, and that no plan intended to assure the 
safety of the capital is worth the paper on which it is written 
if it does not provide for the concentration at twelve hours’ 
notice, of a defending force strong enough to bring the invaders 
to a halt. There is no scheme at present in existence which 
will do this, though the fact that it is necessary to guard against 
an attempt at invasion is shown by the steps which are being 
leisurely taken for the preparation of fortified positions covering 
London which are to be chiefly defended, in case of need, by 
the Volunteers. These defensive positions are many of them 
of considerable natural strength, which is fortunate, as little 
has been done to lend them artificial aid, but the strongest 
position in the world requires an adequate garrison, and we 
cannot regard ourselves as safe till a well-thought-out scheme 
has been prepared, and practically tested, by which it will be 
possible to place twenty thousand men with guns in the positions 
selected at twelve hours’ notice, to be reinforced by eighty 
thousand within twenty-four hours more. 

Let us now consider the weak points which are to be found in 
all existing schemes of national defence. I have already alluded 
to the probability that our attempts at mobilizing a defensive 
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Army in the case of invasion would be rendered futile, till too 
late, by the cutting of the telegraph wires by hostile agents 
already in the country. This is a very real danger, but fortu- 
nately it is one which can be averted without any great difficulty. 
At present both our military and naval authorities rely entirely 
on the wires under the care of the Post Office; in this lies the 
principal danger. It will be necessary for underground wires 
to be laid from the Admiralty and War Office to all the chief 
naval and military stations in Great Britain, to be laid by 
trustworthy men of the Royal Engineers, who should also be 
entrusted with the upkeep and working of the lines so laid. In 
short, all the wires which would be needed for the mebilization 
of our land and sea forces should be entirely under the control 
of our military and naval authorities, and should be laid with 
a view to nothing else but their use for naval and military 
objects. 

This is a defect which should be remedied with the least 
possible delay. We now come to another in the existing military 
organization for home defence. Under present arrangements 
the infantry of the auxiliary forces, that is to say, the Militia and 
Volunteers, are assigned to the defence of certain important 
strategical points, including the positions which have been so 
long in preparation for the defence of London, the troops of the 
Regular Army in this country being allotted to the Field Army, 
which would probably be required to operate against the 
communications of the invaders and to compel him to fight for 
his existence. ‘To this plan there could be no objection, were it 
possible to be able to reckon on mobilizing sufficient Volunteers 
and Militia within a few hours’ time; partially trained troops, 
which might fairly be regarded as unfit to meet the picked armies 
of the Continent in the open, ought to be able to render a good 
account of themselves if fighting on the defensive behind 
scientifically prepared earthworks. But in this scheme there are 
two very serious defects. In the first place, it is impossible to 
believe that any considerable force of Militia and Volunteers could 
be assembled, armed and equipped, in less than twenty-four 
hours, to which must be added the time required to transport 
them to the place where they are wanted ; and secondly, it is 
out of the question to practice in time of: peace the rapid 
assembly of these auxiliary troops owing to the enormous incon- 
venience which would be caused to the men engaged in regular 
civilian occupations with which their ranks are filled. It would 
be exceedingly dangerous to rely on arrangements working 
without a hitch at a time of enormous pressure which had not 
been carefully rehearsed beforehand ; and I am very much afraid 
that for this reason alone it would be hazardous in the extreme 
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to rely upon our Volunteers and our Militia to take their part’ in 
so sudden an emergency as would arise in the case of an un- 
expected attempt to strike a blow at London. If it were possible 
to reckon on receiving at least twenty-four hours’ notice of such 
an attempt, we might look to the Volunteers and Militia to per- 
form very valuable service; but to meet a sudden blow we shall 
have to trust to our Regular troops. 

At Aldershot there are usually somewhere about fifteen thou- 
sand Regular troops, while in London, including the Woolwich 
garrison, we shall generally find about four or five thousand 
more ; at Dover the average strength of the infantry garrison is 
about two thousand, with a similar number at Shornecliffe and 
Portsmouth. That is to say that there are usually about twenty-, 
five thousand Regular troops in the South of England within two 
hours’ rail of London, a force which would be quite unequal to 
defeating the invaders in the field, but which would have little 
difficulty in checking their advance till further reinforcements 
were available, provided always that preparations had been care- 
fully made—and rehearsed—in time of peace, and that prepared 
positions had been provided to bar all lines of advance along 
which an invader could approach his goal. No time should 
be lost in completing the fortifications which are considered 
necessary, branch lines should be laid down to convey the troops — 
from the nearest point on the main line, and time-tables shou’ t 
be prepared, in conjunction with the officials of the different rai! - 
ways concerned, for the conveyance of the troops from their 
quarters to the stations allotted to them. Preparations should 
be made in this manner to provide for the rapid concentration of 
troops to defend the capital against an attack from the south, 
from the east, or from the west, and, if considered advisable, also 
from the north. These schemes should be worked out to the 
minutest details, and distinguished either by letters or numbers. 
The schemes prepared, the next thing necessary would be to 
rehearse them, a process which should be carried out twice a year 
at least. Without the smallest warning, telegrams should be 
despatched to the troops and railway companies concerned 
ordering a test mobilization for defence under Scheme A, or B, 
or C, as the case might be; when the troops should be at once 
paraded, ammunition issued, and trains provided to carry them 
to the stations allotted to them under the scheme mentioned in 
the official order. 

After the preparations under each scheme had thus been tested 
at least once, and all blemishes made good, it would probably be 
quite sufficient if a rehearsal were carried out once a year, which 
ought to be possible with very little expense, and without 
interfering with the daily work of the community to any appreci- 
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able degree. But it would be well worth while to spend a good 
deal of money, and to put up with much inconvenience in return 
for the feeling of security which we would obtain by the know- 
ledge that the obstacles in the way of a sudden raid on London 
had been enormously increased. Within a few years it ought to 
be possible to mount powerful guns in the defensive works 
already alluded to, which could be looked after at very little cost 
by small maintenance parties of garrison artillery. Ranges 
should be marked out, magazines filled, and everything done to 
prepare the positions for the instant occupation by troops at any 
moment. 

In addition to the regular troops to which I have alluded, I 
think that it is exceedingly probable that a considerable number 
of Metropolitan Volunteers would be available at very short 
notice, but it would be unwise to trust entirely to them, as I can- 
not believe that it would be possible to expect them to leave their 
civil employment without notice whenever required to rehearse 
the schemes for defence, and unless so rehearsed I fear that such 
schemes would have but little value. In the case of an actual 
invasion a very few days would place a considerable number of 
Volunteers and Militia at the disposal of the authorities, who 
would thus be able to relieve the regular troops and set them free 
for active operations in the field, but we must not overlook the 
fact that it is on our Regular troops, and on them alone, that we 
must rely in the first instance in order to bring to a standstill the 
rapid march of the invaders on London. 

I have ventured to assume that the invaders would rely very 
greatly on the great mobility given to infantry by the cycle to 
ensure the success of their plans; on the other hand, we can do 
a great deal by the use of the same mechanism to aid the rapid 
concentration of troops for the defence. It is only three months 
ago since Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice was permitted to 
carry out some exceedingly interesting and instructive operations 
with Volunteer cyclists in the neighbourhood of Brighton, the 
general idea which governed the operations being that an 
invader had succeeded in effecting a landing, and that the 
neighbouring Volunteers were being mustered as quickly as 
possible to repel him. General Maurice is evidently a firm 
believer in the value of the cycle in war, especially in a country 
provided witha great number of excellent roads, but in his 
report he lays great stress on the fact that nothing can be 
expected from measures hastily improvised in an emergency, and 
that, if any use is to be made of Volunteer cyclists for defence 
against a sudden invasion, it will be necessary to work out the 
full details of the scheme beforehand, and to see that every 
officer and man is not only thoroughly trained in his duties in the 
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field and an expert shot, but is also thoroughly instructed in the 
duty which would fall upon him in case of a sudden landing 
of an enemy. General Maurice appears, though he does not 
specifically say so, to have worked out his plan on the assumption 
that the invaders would be unable to move at a greater pace 
than that usual with marching infantry; should they, however, 
be also mounted, as they probably would be, the difficulty of 
bringing them to a stand would be all the greater. 

Summing up, then, the lessons which I am trying to enforce in 
this article, | would venture to put forward the following con- 
clusions :— 

In the first place, there is nothing to prevent an invading 
army striking a sudden blow at the heart of the Empire, and, 
with our existing military organization, it is difficult to see any 
reason why such a blow should not succeed. In the second 
place, our fleet is not at present strong enough to effectively 
guard our coasts in the early stages of a war, during which all 
our newest and most powerful vessels would probably be con- 
centrated in the Mediterranean. In the third place, it ought 
not to be a matter of any great difficulty to concert measures 
which would render an attempt to suddenly invade this country 
an infinitely more dangerous project than it is at present; and 


lastly, we must, for the present at any rate, rely upon our Regular 


troops alone to stem any sudden rush by an invader upon our 
capital. 


There is another point which we must not altogether overlook. 
Are we wise in keeping at Woolwich, within reach of a mobile 
invading force, the chief arsenal of the British Empire? In the 
old days, when Woolwich lay some four days’ march from the 
coast, and when the range of artillery was less than half of 
what it is to-day, it is possible that the risks we ran were not 
so serious, in view of the great advantage of having our principal 
ursenal situated on a river navigable by the very largest vessels ; 
but times have changed, and it is difficult to see what there is to 
stop an invader from shelling our workshops into débris and 
burning all the stores. In keeping Woolwich as the chiet 
military store-house of the army, we are committing the mistake 
of keeping all our eggs in one basket, and in a rather rickety 
basket, too. I do not venture to suggest an alternative site; 
nor do I see any reason for doing away with Woolwich altogether ; 
I would only suggest that a second arsenal should be completed, 
without loss of time, in a more secure spot, and that a large 
depét, well supplied with all military stores, should be equipped 
in each military district. There are already, in most districts, 
suitable War Department buildings available; but the stock is 
not maintained at the level at which it ought to be, and is little 
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more than sufficient to meet the ordinary requirements of the 
troops in the neighbourhood in time of peace. 

It is very possible that the military authorities may have 
no difficulty in working out a far better scheme for the 
defence of London against a sudden raid than that which I 
have here suggested, but at present they are not given a 
free hand and are not allowed to test in the only way in 
which they can be tested, namely, by a rehearsal, the existing 
mobilization arrangements for home defence. It is now more 
than ten years since the military authorities pointed out that 
certain defensive works were needed for the defence of London ; 
Lord Lansdowne, speaking for the Civil Government, accepted 
the advice of the soldiers, and plans for the necessary works 
were after many delays prepared. It is hardly necessary to state 
that those works have not even yet been completed, though 
pronounced essential to our safety by competent military 
authorities ten years ago. This is not encouraging, but we may 
hope that, after the reverses which we experienced in the early 
stages of the South African War, our rulers may be somewhat 
readier to listen to the advice of the soldiers and to endeavour 
to organize victory in time of peace, in preference to trusting 
to chance and to the proverbial luck which hitherto has never 
wholly deserted us. 

We have in this country force amply strong enough to crush 
any possible attempt to invade us, but we are not in a position 
at present to put forth our strength rapidly, owing to defective 
organization. The military authorities are fully competent to 
supply the organization which is needed, if permitted to do so; 
but their efforts are pretty certain to be thwarted in the future, 
as in the past, by the Treasury officials and other civil servants 
of the Government, unless there is an urgent demand on the part 
of the British public at large that instant measures should be 
taken for the defence of the Empire. We have lately been com- 
pelled to spend vast sums in the prosecution of a war which has 
added nothing to our prestige, if it has not actually reduced 
it; the temptation to cut down expenses will consequently be 
enormous. We have already seen to what extremes Administra- 
tions are prepared to go, actuated by a desire to save money, 
and thus to avoid unpopularity among those who have to pay the 
taxes. We know that the Army and Navy are always the first 
targets tor the economists, and, knowing this, we must scrutinize 
carefully the actions of the Government, and, above all, insist 
upon nothing being left undone to guard against the very real 
danger of a sudden invasion. 

W. E. Carnes, 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


It is an act of some temerity to join the list of amateurs who 
are now, with more or less presumption, offering their advice on 
military matters. The relation, however, of the Universities to 
the Volunteers is of some general interest, and having special 
knowledge, at least of Cambridge, I venture to make some 
suggestions which I believe to be opportune. With the question 
of conscription for the Regular Army I have nothing to do, and 
with the amendment of Militia Ballot Acts only so far as they 
contain special provisions exempting University men. I leave 
also to head-masters, such as Dr. Warre of Eton, the task, for 
which they are so fully competent, of establishing some system 
of drill at Secondary Schools for all boys over fifteen. 

But I am prepared to go a step further, and to expect from the 
undergraduate at College a continuance of the military training 
exacted of him when a boy. 

At a time when all citizens are reminded by Lord Lansdowne, 
speaking on July 9th, 1899, of “the existing obligation to 
provide, if necessary, by some form of compulsory service, a 
sufficient force for the defence of the United Kingdom,” I consider 
it unworthy of my own or any other University if, sheltering 
behind the Act of George IIT. and claiming exemption from the 
Militia Ballot, we do not take the lead in schemes of national 
defence. 

Here in Cambridge indeed we have not done amiss, and we 
may recall Lord Wolseley’s letter addressed to the University 
Volunteer Corps some four years ago. After congratulating it 
upon its new birth, he went on to point out the great work the 
University Volunteers had done, and might do, in supplying the 
great dearth of officers to Volunteer Corps throughout the country 
—a dearth which, he wrote, he regarded as very serious indeed ; 
a dearth which was not quite creditable to the educated, the 
leisured, and the wealthy classes of their countrymen. 

Neither has there been during the recent national trial any 
lack of patriotic enthusiasm in Cambridge. More than 150 
members of the University Corps sent in their names for service 
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in South Africa with the Suffolks, the regiment to which up to 
the present the Corps has been territorially attached, and the 
high-tide of martial ardour was reached in the Senate House on 
the evening of February 7th at a meeting held to promote an 
increased establishment of the University Volunteers. 

I may be allowed to refer to this meeting in some detail. 

The Vice-Chancellor, on taking the chair, read a minute from 
the Council of the National Rifle Association : “ That the Council, 
recognizing the exceptional services which may be rendered by 
University Volunteer Corps in training men about to become 
officers in various branches of Her Majesty’s forces, and in 
encouraging an interest in military subjects amongst men who 
will occupy positions of influence, beg leave to express their 
entire sympathy with the objects of the meeting.” 

The Vice-Chancellor then went on to state that he need not 
explain why he had summoned that meeting :— 


“They were met that night to ask, he might say demand, that the men of 
Cambridge, who were both able and willing, should be allowed to serve Her 
Majesty and to defend their country. They demanded that no technical objections 
should be held valid as aguinst that request, that the Circumlocution Office should 
not intervene, and that the knots of red tape, if they could not be untied, should 
_ becut. It was said often enough now, and, he thought, truly, that England was 
on her trial ; that she was going through a crisis greater than any since the 
Indian Mutiny, and perhaps since the Peninsular War. Continental nations had 
for many years been looking askance at them, and shrugging their shoulders and 
muttering the words ‘ Holland’ and ‘Carthage.’ The time had come for them to show 
of what stuff they were made, and that their metal rang true under the hammer- 
stroke. The present war could not close, whatever might be its issue, without 
having a wide-reaching effect in many different ways. It would, in the opinion 
of many of them, lay upon the youth of England the burden and responsibility of 
England’s defence, and it would hardly with less certainty affect the position of 
the Volunteer movement. They who had stood shoulder to shoulder and side by 
side with what were called the Regular Forces would get a new position, and they 
would find they had vindicated their claim to the titie of Soldiers of the Queen.” 


Mr. E. S. Roberts, the Tutor of Caius College, who, when 
Colonel of the Corps, shared with Major Sir Henry Earle, the 
Adjutant, the chief credit of bringing up the Corps to its full 
establishment of 600 members, moved: ‘“ That the proper func- 
tion of the University Volunteer Corps is to serve as a training 
school in all branches of the Volunteer and Regular Service.” 
No speech was more applauded than Sir Richard Jebb’s when he 
predicted that one of the results of the present war would be 
that the scientific aspect of the higher military studies would be 
brought into closer alliance with those splendid moral qualities 
for which the British Army had always been known. He believed 
that in the near future the nation would probably look—would 
probably be hoping—that the flower of its youth would make 
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some measure of Volunteer military training more general 
among the young than at present. If they set the example it 
must, he was sure, be taken up all over the country, and would 
have an enormous influence for good. 

The Presidents of the Boat Club and the Rugby Football Club 
followed, and the galleries enthusiastically responded to their 
call to give positive proof that every man in the University was 
willing to serve in some capacity in the Corps. 

It is understood that the Committee appointed at this meeting 
has been very favourably received at the War Office, which has 
agreed to grant a separate and independent position to the Uni- 
versity Corps, and to attach to it certain valuable privileges. It 
is however somewhat disappointing to learn, after all the late 
fervour, that the existing establishment of 600 men will be raised 
to only 800. I venture to submit that the University can do 
more than this towards supplying the want of trained and in- 
telligent officers. It cannot, perhaps, follow the example said to 
have been set by one head-master, who allows no boy to repre- 
sent his school in cricket or football unless he is an efficient 
Volunteer. But, with the concurrence of Oxford and other Uni- 
versities, a step may be taken which will, in my opinion, go far 
to meet the general feeling that—dislike it as we may—some 
compulsion is necessary to make good the deficiencies of national 
defence. 

I suggest that it shall be provided by statute that, subject to 
certain exceptions, the B.A. or similar degree shall not be taken 
by any undergraduate who has not attained efficiency as a 
Volunteer. 

It will be necessary to examine the exceptions in some detail. 

1. Let us take the class of aliens; and as the object before us 
is to train officers for ultimate service in England, I will include 
in this class all natives of Asia. These may naturally be ex- 
pected to return home after taking their degrees. 

2. We may except all who from some physical defect are un- 
suited for military service ; 

3. All undergraduates over thirty years of age; and 

4. Men actually in Holy Orders, or Members of the Society of 
Friends, who may have conscientious objections to bearing arms. 

There would also be every year a considerable number of 
freshmen who, either in the Militia, or in some school or local 
Volunteer Corps, would have obtained certificates of a high 
standard of efficiency and marksmanship; others, again, might 
possess certificates of a lower standard which might excuse the 
holders a certain period of service in the Corps. 

Further, in estimating the number of the establishment, we 
25* 
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must remember that many undergraduates are temporarily in 
residence, without the intention of taking a degree. Some of 
these would naturally be recruited for the Corps, but no pressure 
vould of course be applied to them. 

It is thus difficult to estimate exactly what the total aggregate 
of exceptional cases would amount to, but it may, I think, be 
assumed that it would not be less than 300 every year. Deduct- 
ing this number from 975—the number of ordinary matriculations 
in 1899—we have 675 freshmen in each year liable to serve. 
Thus, taking three years as the duration of the Cambridge 
course, we should have an University Brigade of two or three 
battalions, in all about 2,000 men. 

Parents may ask what additional cost this will involve. It may 
be replied that for uniform and other accessories this is not likely 
to exceed one payment of £4 10s. It may also be assumed that 
the requirements for efficiency can be satisfied in the hours 
usually devoted to outdoor exercise; and, further, that if the 
Brigade went into camp, the fourteen days requisite would be 
fixed at some convenient time in vacation. 

I am advised that the additional annual expense which would 
fall upon the Treasury in respect of the increased establishment 
of the Corps may be estimated at £4 10s. for each man. 

Undergraduates may fairly be asked to give up some of the 
time devoted to the cult of athletics. I do not wish to disparage 
these. Cricket, like hunting, develops a soldier’s eye; football 
and boating stiffen the frame for feats of long marching and 
endurance; but I may remind their devotees that athletic games 
at the Universities actually compete with the Rifle Corps to its 
detriment, and that in Switzerland, where there is no such compe- 
tition, the popularity of rifle-shooting is greater, and the belief in 
its value for national defence is far more widely extended. 

But the difficulty lies probably not so much with parents, or 
with undergraduates, or with the War Office, as with the Senates 
of the various Universities, which naturally cannot be expected 
to take so great and novel a step unless they feel that they have 
behind them a preponderance of public support. 

Those who may view the proposal as imposing a new test upon 
literary or scientific merit, may be reminded that Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Dublin, the Scotch Universities, Victoria, and Durham are 
not merely examining bodies conferring degrees in literature or 
science only ; that the degree implies residence under conditions, 
social and disciplinary, which are subject to revision as expedi- 
ency may warrant. _ 

I should, indeed, despair of inducing all the Universities to 
agree to the imposition of such a test upon themselves. It is 
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hard enough to get even the two sister Universities—except at 
Putney—to pull together; but I venture to hope that the War 
Office and Parliament may apply the requisite amount of pressure 
on all. This, I believe, will be welcomed, at any rate, at Cam- 
bridge, in the interest not only of national defence, but of educa- 
tion itself. 

On this ground let me appeal to the authority of one great 
name, not only because in his own day he was familiar with the 
realities of war, with blazing country-houses, and churches riddled 
with shot—scenes which, after England’s long and happy im- 
munity from invasion, we are too apt to regard as dreams and 
impossibilities—but because he was above all men the fearless 
champion of personal liberty and individual rights. 

Milton, in his Tractate on Education, after describing a course 
of study for young men, is careful not to fall “into a defect as 
great as that which Plato noted in the Commonwealth of Sparta; 
whereas that city trained up their youth most for war, and these 
(Pythagoras, &c.), in their academies and Lyceum, all for the 
Gown, this institution of breeding which I here delineate shall 
be equally good both for peace and war.” 


“The exercise which 1 commend first, is the exact use of their weapon, to 
guard and to strike safely with edge or point; this will keep them healthy, 
nimble, strong, and well in breath ; is also the likeliest means to make them grow 
large and tall, and to inspire them with a gallant and fearless courage which, 
being tempered with seasonable lectures and precepts to them of true fortitude 
and patience, will turn into a native and heroic valour, and make them hate the 
cowardice of doing wrong.” 


And, further on— 


‘* They are by asudden alarum or watchword, to be called out to their military 
motions, under sky or covert, according to the season, as was the Roman wont ; 
first on foot, then as their age permits, on horseback, to all the art of cavalry ; 
that having in sport, but with much exactness, and daily muster, served out the 
rudiments of their soldiership in all the skill of embattling, marching, en- 
camping, fortifying, besieging, and battering, with all the helps of ancient and 
modern stratagems, tactics, an. warlike maxims, they may, as it were, out of a 
long war come forth renowned and perfect commanders in the service of their 
country.” _ 

T. F. C. HUppDLEsTon. 

King’s College, 

Cambridge. 


THE JAPANESE NAVY. 


THE ensign of the Imperial Japanese Navy represents the rising 
sun in its glory: an appropriate emblem of modern Japan. 

Amongst the many wonders of the nineteenth century the 
awakening of Japan is certainly not the least. As late as the 
iniddle of the century she was in a condition parallel to that of 
Europe at the period known as the “ Middle Ages.” The feudal 
system prevailed ; her warriors wore armour (sometimes made of 
tortoise-shell), and were armed with cross-bows, halberts, and 
double-handed swords. There had been a great slaughter of 
Christians some 200 years before, and since that time—although 
the Dutch had a small settlement on an island in Nagasaki 
Harbour—the country had been jealously closed to foreigners. 
Suddenly she awoke, as from a dream, and in less than fifty years 
she has developed into the vigorous young nation that we see to- 
day. The terms “old” and “ young” when applied to nations are, 
of course, only comparative; yet it is not too much to say that old 
Japan is dead, and that young Japan has risen from its ashes, and 
may be considered as a new birth. 

Having had the good fortune to serve in one of the ships of 
Lord Elgin’s squadron when he visited Japan and concluded our 
first Treaty with that country in 1858, and again visited it in 1881, 
and again in 1899, and on the latter occasion having seen some- 
thing of Japanese warships and dockyards, I propose to give my 
readers a brief sketch of the rise and development of the present 
Japanese Navy. 

In the summer of 1858 Lord Elgin, with the powers of a Pleni- 
potentiary, arrived at Nagasaki in H.M.S. Furious, a paddle-wheel 
steam frigate; he was escorted by the Retribution (also a paddle- 
wheel frigate), the Lee (a gunboat), and a small steam yacht, built 
in England, and sent as a present from Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
to the Mikado. After a short stay at Nagasaki the squadron 
went on to Yeddo, the capital, now called Tokio, and, after some 
delay and hesitation on the part of the Japanese Commissioners, 
Lord Elgin concluded the first Treaty between Great Britain and 
Japan, and presented his Majesty, the Mikado, with the steam 
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yacht, which, however, was of no use to him, as, at that time, he 
was more of a prisoner than a monarch, being confined to the 
precincts of his palace, and all executive power was in the hands 
of the Shogrun, the Mikado being a mere figurehead. The 
great revolution and other startling events which have hap- 
pened in the meantime are not now my subject. The steam 
yacht (Hmperor) presented by Lord Elgin was not actually 
the first steam vessel possessed by Japan. The Dutch had 
given the Japanese a small paddle-wheel steamer in 1855, but she 
was never used, and we were told that they were afraid to get up 
steain in her. An amusing story was told to the effect that the 
last time she got under way the cruise was not altogether success- 
ful; for, although they were able to start her all right, they were 
totally unable to stop her when they wanted to do so; the result 
being that they had to steam round and round the Gulf of Yeddo 
until the fires burnt out and the steam went down and she stopped 
herself. 

At this period (1858) the Japanese Navy consisted of some 
junks of the now well-known picturesque build, with one enormous 
square sail, and of a few ships which were said to have been built 
on the Dutch models of the seventeenth century ; they looked very 
like the ships in Vanderveldt’s famous pictures, and, consequently 
they were not particularly formidable fighting machines even in 
1858. 

The first real start made by Japan in getting up a modern war 
Navy appears to have been the purchase from the United States 
Government of a small iron-clad called the Stonewall Jackson ; she 
was renamed the Adzwma, and was a vessel of about 1,300 tons, 
she carried a ten-ton gun besides some smaller ones, and was, no 
doubt, a powerful vessel of her day. She was bought by Japan 
from the United States Government in 1866. 

In 1877 there was launched by Samuda, on the Thames, an 
armoured ship called the Foo-So, to the order of the Japanese 
Government. She was designed by Sir Edward Reed, and was a 
broadside central battery ship, barque rigged (as was the fashion 
in those days). She was 3,718 tons burden, she was engined by 
Penn, and had a nominal speed of 13 knots. This ship was 
followed by the Kongo, Hiyei, and Rinjo; all these were 
small iron-clads, not exceeding 2,300 tons displacement, but they 
carried powerful armaments for their size. There were also about 
half a dozen- wooden unarmoured ships of little fighting value; 
and this was the state of the Japanese Navy in 1880. 

Five years later (1885) Japan had only added one small iron- 
clad to her list of fighting ships, but there were “built and 
building” for her several fast and powerful unarmoured cruisers, 
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armed with Krupp and Armstrong guns. The iron-clads, with 
the exception of the Foo-So, were built of wood, but the new 
cruisers were steel built. 

By 1890, although Japan had again only added one small iron- 
clad to her list,in the shape of an armoured gunboat, she had 
completed a considerable squadron of modern fast cruisers, built 
for her by various foreign countries ; and by 1895 she had ordered 
two first-class battleships of a very powerful type, similar to the 
British Royal Sovereign class. Both these were building in 
England,one at the Thames Iron Works,and the other at E!swick ; 
they were named Fuji and Yashima. 

When Japan entered into her war with China she had no iron- 
clads of modern type, or which could be considered of serious 
fighting value; in fact, she won her naval war with the type of 
vessel called “second-class cruisers,” whereas China had several 
iron-clad ships of great fighting value (had they been properly 
handled), and that is probably the main reason why so many 
people in this country put their money on China, until the Battle 
of Yalu showed that the Chinese admirals and captains did not 
know how to fight with their ships and that the Japanese did. 

The Chino-Japanese War gave an immense impetus to the 
development of the Japanese Navy. The rulers of Japan saw and 
understood the full significance of the term “sea-power.” They 
saw that an island kingdoin could never hope to prevail against 
uny of its enemies without first gaining command of the sea. 
They gained it at an early stage of the campaign, and they made 
full use of the advantages which it gave them. The Japanese 
Navy covered itself with glory during this war: not only single 
ships, but squadrons were worked in a business-like manner which 
compelled the admiration of all impartial observers. The blockade 
of Wei-hai- Wei during a winter of Arctic severity showed a tenacity 
of purpose, a patriotic devotion to duty, and an utter disregard for 
hardships and fatigue which are unsurpassed in any naval records 
I have ever read. As an instance of the pluck and determination 
shown by the Japanese Navy on this occasion, it may be mentioned 
that a lieutenant in command of one of the torpedo-boats was 
frozen to death at his post; and there were many other episodes 
during the war which showed with what heroic contempt for the 
terrible hardships of a winter campaign in North Uhina the 
Japanese naval officers and men were animated. The pluck and 
the hardihood are no doubt inherent in this race of sturdy 
warriors ; but all the dash, courage, and endurance in the world 
will not enable men to work modern warships and torpedo-boats 
without previous training and experience; and it was in recog- 
nizing this fact that the Japanese statesmen showed a wisdom and 
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foresight which could scarcely have been expected of men with 
their antecedents. They appear to have thoroughly understood 
that it would be useless to spend money on expensive war material 
of wodern type without having both officers and men trained to 
work it, and as they also anticipated that it would take longer to 
train men than to build ships, they applied (at a very early stage 
of their development) to the British Adiniralty to be allowed to 
send young officers to serve in our warships with the view of 
learning the rudiments of naval warfare as understood in England. 
This permission was freely granted by our Admiralty, and as early 
as 1870 several Japanese officers were serving in our ships, and on 
many occasions they astonished our own officers by the great 
intelligence they displayed, and the quickness with which they 
learnt not only our language but also the many complicated details 
of seamanship and naval gunnery. 

Japan, however, was by no means satisfied with the small leaven 
of knowledge which this plan seemed to promise, but she also 
established training schools in Japan, and got our Admiralty to 
lend some of the ablest officers in the British Navy to act as naval 
alvisers to the Government upon all subjects connected with the 
development of the modern steam Navy which she proposed to 
create. The present Admirals, Sir Richard Tracy, A. K. Wilson, 
A. Douglas, and J. Ingles, are amongst those whose zeal and ability 
have borne fruit in the very high state of efficiency to which the 
officers and men of the Japanese Navy havo now attained. 

It has often been said that the Japanese are mere imitators of 
European methods, that they have no initiative, and can only 
imitate up to a certain point, at which they stop and go no 
further. It i3 quite possible that during the early stages of the 
opening up of the country and the first contact with European 
ideas and methods this may have been true; but that was before 
they understood the reasons for the numerous innovations they 
were asked to adopt. They copied first and found out the reason 
afterwards; which seems to be quite the right way to learn a 
new language—learn to speak it first, and then study the grammar 
afterwards. However this may be, it is quite certain that they are 
now a long way past the imitative stage, and in some matters they 
appear to have improved upon the methods of their instructors. 

For centuries past the Japanese have been extremely skilful, 
neat, and delicate handicraftsmen: the quality seems to be a 
racial gift, and they have now largely transferred it from the pro- 
duction of their beautiful lacquers and their delicate carving and 
inlaid work to the manufacture of modern machinery of all sorts. 
A terrible loss to art no doubt; but yet if Japan aspires to be a 
great nation in the twentieth century she must make herself 
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mistress of one particular art, viz., the art of modern war, both by 
land and sea. This she is certainly doing with the greatest energy 
and perseverance ; her development in both branches proceeding 
hand in hand, with marvellous rapidity ; and although our present 
subject is the Navy, it is impossible to help noticing the exhibition 
of military capacity, readiness, and completeness of all essential 
details which have characterized the operations of the Japanese 
troops which took part in the recent capture of Tien-tsin and relief 
of Peking. The various nations of Europe whose soldiers and sea- 
men took part in those short but arduous campaigns have been 
constrained to admit (though in some cases somewhat reluctantly) 
the completeness of the Japanese military organization, the tactical 
ability of her officers, and the activity, intelligence, and splendid 
dash of her troops. Private letters which I have lately received 
from officers serving with the British contingent are even more 
emphatic in their admiration of the Japanese as soldiers than the 
published despatches. In fact, the military power of Japan has been 
displayed in a manner which does not seem to be altogether agree- 
able to some people, and is in all probability the main cause of a 
Circular Note which somewhat astonished the other Powers, viz., 
proposing to withdraw immediately from Peking, after all the 
sacrifices they had made, and the insults they had suffered, in the 
organized attempt of the Chinese to murder their Ambassadors. 
Military matters are not now our subject; but it is satisfactory 
to note that while Japan is spending immense sums of money on 
the development of her Navy, she is also bringing her Army up 
to the highest standard of recognized European proficiency ; in 
fact, seems absolutely to hive brought it there. 

The close of the century will see Japan in possession of a smal} 
(compared with some of the Great Powers) but compact and 
powerful Navy, composed of the most modern and most effective 
ships in their several classes. As to how the Japanese will work 
them in war against any nation other than the Chinese is a subject 
which awaits proof, but there is every indication that any Power 
which enters single-handed into a naval war with Japan will find 
the business no mere nautical parade. 

The fleet which Japan will have ready by the end of this year 
will consist of the following ships :—Battleships, Fuji, Yashima, 
Shikishima, Asahi, Hatsusi, Mikdsa. These are all first-class 
battleships, fit to fight against the battleships of any of the 
European Powers. They were all built in England, and the first 
two on the list are—practically speaking—Royal Sovereigns. The 
last four are Majestics, though they carry two more 6-inch guns 
than that class, and rather less coal ; they also carry slightly more 
armour ; but for all practical purposes they are Majestics ; quite 
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up to date in all essential characteristics, with modern face- 
hardened armour, and the auxiliary armament well protected. 

Next in importance come six so-called armoured cruisers, ships 
which appear to answer to the description given of the large and 
powerful frigates built by some of the maritime Powers during the 
’sixties, viz., “ line-of-battleships in disguise.” 

They are vessels of about 9,800 tons, and their armament 
consists of four 8-inch, fourteen 6-inch, and twelve 12-pounders, 
The 8-inch and the 6-inch guns are well protected with armour, 
and the ships have a waterline-belt 7 inches thick over the greater 
part of their length, tapering to 34 inches at the ends; they also 
have a 5-inch belt above this, coming as high as the main deck, 
and extending in fore and aft direction far enough to take in the 
bases of the 8-inch gun positions, these guns being mounted in 
pairs in redoubts with 8-inch armour on the front, and 6-inch on 
the sides and back. The ships are to develop 14,500 horse-power, 
which is expected to give them a speed of 20? knots, and so far 
as they have been tried this has been fully realized. 

Four of these armoured cruisers have been built in England at 
the famous Elswick works, and they were designed by that talented 
naval architect, Mr. Philip Watts, who seems to have got rather 
more fighting power and speed into a given tonnage than has 
ever been done before. 

The Elswick ships are the Tokiwa, Asama, Idzumo, and Iwate. 
The other two—which make up this batch of six armoured 
cruisers—have been built abroad: the Adzuma in France and 
Yakuma in Germany. With some differences in the auxiliary 
armament the above description of the four Elswick ships will 
answer for the other two. 

It will be seen, therefore, that without counting a considerable 
number of second-class cruisers, an efficient iron-clad captured 
from the Chinese, and a very powerful modern turpedo flotilla, 
Japan will, at the end of the present year, possess twelve ships, 
which, for all the purposes of war, may be reckoned as modern 
battleships. In fact, the six so-called armoured cruisers are far 
more powerful fighting machines than many ships which are 
rated as second-class battleships by most of the Great Powers ot 
Europe. It is almost needless to add that none of the Powers 
represented in the Far East possess squadrons in those seas which 
are at all comparable to the Japanese fleet. 

For instance, Great Britain has one first and two second-class 
battleships, besides cruisers. Russia, one first and two second, 
with a very powerful squadron of large cruisers. Cermany, three 
first-class battleships and only a few cruisers. France and Italy, 
cruisers only. 
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- It is obvious, therefore, that no single Power could tackle 
Japan in her own waters with any reasonable prospect of success ; 
and it is even doubtful if the European combination which so 
lately robbed her of the legitimate fruits of her hard-won victories, 
at the hypocritical dictation of Russia, would dare now to attempt 
a repetition of that shameless act. It is to be hoped, however, 
that if Japan should ever become embroiled with any of the Great 
Powers she will not have to fight without allies, for she has shown 
herself well worthy to be included amongst the happy family of 
‘‘peace-seekers.” The nations which—curiously enough—arm to 
the teeth for the sole purpose of preventing the peace of the 
world from being broken, illustrating thereby the somewhat 
paradoxical notto—Si vis pacem, para bellum. 

In addition to the twelve modern ships above-mentioned, Japan 
possesses and can send to sea, fully-manned and equipped in all 
respects, ten second-class cruisers, all well-armed, and most of 
them quite modern, ranging in speed from the sixteen knots of the 
three ships of the Matsushima class to the twenty-two knots of 
the Yoshino and Zakasago classes. Seven of these ships took part 
in the famous Battle of the Yalu. She has also several third-class 
cruisers of good speed, but not much fighting value, ships which 
would be very useful—in fact, indispensable—to act as the eyes of 
a fleet. 

The coasts of Japan are better provided with harbours than any 
other country in the world, and the inland sea is a perfect labyrinth 
of islands, creeks, channels, and small harbours. These pbysical 
features of the country are peculiarly advantageous for the employ- 
ment of a numerous flotilla of torpedo craft, and Japan has not 
b-en slow to recognize this fact. She has not only bought a good 
supply of torpedo-boats from enterprising firms abroad, but she 
is now capable of building for herself both destroyers and torpedo- 
boats. The well-known firms of Yarrow and Thornycroft in 
England, and of Normand in France, and Schichau in Germany, 
are all employed in building either destroyers or torpedo-boats for 
the Japanese Government; and during the current year Yarrow 
and Thornycroft have each supplied her with six 30-knot 
destroyers. 

The weak point about Japan as a naval Power lies in the fact 
that she must, for the present at any rate, get all her principal 
ships from foreign countries; and in the event of war this supply 
would of course be cut off. Japan has not yet built for herself 
auything more formidable than a second-class cruiser, though 
she hopes eventually to be able to build first-class cruisers and 
battleships ; but it must be many years before she will be able to 
equip a battleship without assistance from abroad. The principal 
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difficulty will be with the armour and the guns, neither of which 
can be produced without the establishment of a very expensive 
and elaborate plant, presided over and worked by men of vast 
practical experience coupled with a wide knowledge of metallurgy 
and scientific chemistry. These Japan has not yet got, though 
there can be little doubt that she will eventually get them, 
assuming that she goes on steadily in the path of progress which 
she now seems to be following, and remains undisturbed by internal 
revolution or disastrous foreign war. 

Considering the physical features of the Japanese coasts, above 
alluded to, and the numerous torpedo flotilla which is being 
provided, and which the Japanese seamen have already shown 
themselves so capable of working, a hostile fleet would scarcely 
dare to enter the inland sea, or even to approach the coast- 
line, without being themselves accompanied by a very powerful 
flotilla of destroyers to hold in check those of the enemy and to 
neutralize the torpedo-boats with which all the little creeks and 
inlets would be swarming. The only country which is likely to 
have a large number of destroyers in the China seas is Russia ; 
and the Japanese (naval officers, at any rate) seem to have quite 
made up their minds that they will have to fight it out with 
Russia before long. The interests of the two countries appear to 
be diametrically opposed; they are both ambitious to be the 
leading naval Power in the Yellow Sea, and it is difficult to see 
how they can avoid a conflict. At any rate, whoever attacks Japan 
will have a hard nut to crack. é 

Yokosuko, in the Gulf of Yeddo, is the principal Japanese dock- 
yard ; it is about twelve miles from Yokohama, which—as all the 
world knows—is the principal European settlement in Japan. The - 
barbour at Yokosuko is not large, but it is good of its kind, and 
not only is the harbour itself being fortified, but the entrance to 
the Gulf of Yeddo can be made, and is being made, practically 
inviolable with forts and ground-mines ; so that Yokosuko will be 
soon unapproachable for an enemy, except by land; but a land 
attack upon Yokosuko presupposes an invasion of the Empire, an 
operation of war of which most of the Great Powers would think 
once, and twice, and perhaps three times before they undertook. 

Yokosuko dockyard is fitted up with the usual machinery of 
modern type for building and repairing ships; but the largest ship 
which has been built there at present is a second-class cruiser of 
four thousand and odd tons, though the Japanese naval con- 
structors hope soon to be able to build first-class cruisers, and 
eventually battleships. It must, however, be some years before Japan 
is at all likely to be able to make armour or to build heavy guns. 
There are several docks of modern construction in Yokosuko, 
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and one of them is a first-class dock, capable of taking in the 
largest battleship afloat. In the summer of 1898 the Victorious 
—one of the heaviest battleships in the British Navy—was docked 
in thisdock. The work of docking, shoring, &c., was entirely per- 
formed by Japanese workmen under the direction of their own 
officers, and it could not have been better done at Portsmouth, 
Chatham, or Devonport. 

Allusion has already been made to the mechanical skill of the 
Japanese in fine and delicate workmanship, and to the transference 
of this skill from the production of ornamental works of art to the 
manufacture of the implements of war. 

This transference is now in process, and is naturally mainly 
confined to the younger men, who have not become too firmly fixed 
in the old groove; and the result of it may be seen in Yokosuko 
dockyard, and doubtless in many other places in Japan. With 
such an asset of natural skill to start with, it seems likely that 
with the practice which will be gained in a few years time, 
the Japanese will be second to none in the production of the 
delicate machinery essential to the conduct of modern naval 
warfare. 

It is not uncommon to hear the critics of Japan making sport 
out of some of the blunders and mistakes which the Japanesethave 
made during their endeavours to imitate European methods; in 
fact, I must plead guilty of something of the sort myself in men- 
tioning the first Japanese steam vessel which got up steam and 
started on her cruise, but was unable to stop when the captain 
wanted to do so. It would perhaps be more becoming on our part, 
if, instead of making merry over small mishaps of this kind, we 
recognized in a broader and more generous spirit the extraordinary 
phenomenon of a nation, hitherto the most retiring and exclusive 
on earth, emerging suddenly from the civilization and methods of 
warfare of the sixteenth century, and within the space of forty years 
shaking off the dust and cobwebs of centuries, and worthily taking 
rank alongside of the Great Powers of Europe and America. A visit 
to Yokosuko dockyard ought to help one to arrive at this frame of 
mind. 

Sassebo and Kuré are the two other Imperial dockyards of Japan 
—with Maisuru in course of construction on the north-west coast. 
Kuré is in the inland sea, and although there is not much work 
done there at present, the dockyard is steadily developing, and at 
the same time the small islands which command the approaches to 
it are being strongly fortified, so that considering its naturally strong 
position, and also the fact that the whole of the inland sea would 
in war time be swarming with Japanese torpedo-boats and 
destroyers, it is difficult to see how a hostile flee-—even’a powerful 
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one—could operate against Kuré with any prospect of success. 
But if Kuré is situated in a naturally strong and defensible posi- 
tion, Sassebo possesses this advantage in an eminent degree. It is, 
in fact, in a little inland sea of its own, and is only approachable 
through narrow and tortuous channels, which can—with very little 
trouble and expense—be rendered impassable for hostile ships. 

Japan certainly has enormous natural advantages for the develop- 
ment of a Navy in the physical features of her coasts, and that 
wonderful stretch of water known as the inland sea. 

And now a word as to the personnel of the Japanese Imperial 
Navy. The first thing that strikes one is the intense earnestness 
and zeal of both the officers and men, a determination to excel, 
regardless of trouble, and in spite of occasional mishaps. There is 
no shilly-shallying, no dilatoriness ; whatever they do they seem to 
do with all their hearts, and as if they liked it. The pay of both 
officers and men is very small compared with that of other nations, 
but they appear to be thoroughly well contented. The European 
residents in Japan tell one that the Japanese are getting very 
bumptious, and somewhat overbearing in their manners towards 
foreigners ; which means that they are gradually shaking themselves 
clear of the leading-strings of their instructors, and of that position 
of inferiority which was imposed upon’ them by treaties; and this 
emancipation movement is being greatly facilitated by the abolition 
of that most galling (but at the time}necessary) condition of the 
extra-territoriality of all foreign residents in Japan, which practi- 
cally rendered these foreigners superior to the laws‘of the country 
in which they had voluntarily taken up their abode for their own 
private purposes of gain. The Japanese have now framed a new 
code of laws on the modern European and American models, and 
the Consular Courts are abolished : thus they are no longer in the 
extraordinary position of being regarded as an inferior race in their 
own country by the intruders who had come there to make money 
out of them, This spirit of independence is reflected in both the 
Army and Navy; not in the smallest degree so as impair 
discipline: but rather in the bearing of officers and men towards 
foreign officers and men; not by any sign of discourtesy or 
rudeness, for these gentlemen are always polite; but by an 
assumption of absolute equality with the officers and men of all 
nations; an equality which they have lately shown themselves 
worthy to assume, and which it would be folly and affectation to 
resent. 

One frequently hears the Japanese called “monkeys,” “ mere 
imitators,” “ heathens,” “little yellow savages veneered with a thin 
layer of civilization,” and various other opprobious terms: but 
these can only be regarded as signs of jealousy on the part of those 
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who use them. It is both unwise and impolitic for Englishmen to 
affect to despise the Japanese because they are not Christians, and 
have only lately entered the magic circle of so-called civilization ; for 
it seems far from improbable that they may ere long prove to be 
most useful and reliable allies, and a wholesome check on the 
encroachments of insatiable and unscrupulous European Powers. 

The Japanese Navy is a new creation, but it has already had the 
inestimable advantage of seeing actual war with modern weapons ; 
it is following the path of the rising sun, and if it continues to 
advance steadily and not too rapidly, but in harmony with the 
financial condition of the nation, it is destined ere long to take 
rank amongst the great Navies of the world. 

Zeal, energy, ability, devotion to duty, and intense patriotism 
will surely have their reward. 


C. C. P. Frrzcrraup, Rear-Admiral. 


THE HISTORY OF A SMALL ESTATE IN WALES. 


A YEAR or two ago the Duke of Bedford published the economical 
annals of a big agricultural estate which had been in his family for 
centuries, and surprised many persons unfamiliar with landed 
property by disclosing the fact that the cost of erecting and 
maintaining the buildings and plant, the drainage, the roads, the 
cottages, in a word, the ordinary expenses which fall on the land- 
lord were so large that not only did these well-managed estates 
return no rent for the soil, but hardly paid 1 per cent. interest on 
the money laid out on them. 

An accurate account, drawn from original sources and covering 
a period of 200 years, of a small agricultural estate may also have 
an interest wider than the local and personal relations involved, if 
the details only are particular, while the general conditions are 
typical. 

The changes which have befallen the estate here described re- 
present the ups and downs of thousands of others where a similar 
state of society, agriculture, ownership and tenancy prevail. 

Nant-y-Meichiad lies in the county of Montgomery, in the 
parish of Meifod, two hilly miles from Llanfyllin, two hours’ drive 
from Oswestry, and three from Welshpool. 

The property, 1,500 acres in extent, lies in a valley about three 
miles long, somewhat in the shape of a saucer, encircled by hills. 
A rivulet flows down the centre; on either bank of the stream is 
rich meadow land; gradually, as the ground rises, the soil gets 
thinner, until at length the hill-top provides nothing but a walk 
for mountain sheep—a short and sweet bite of grass amidst rock, 
fern and gorse. About one-third of the land capable of cultivation 
is under the plough, the rest is pasture. 

It is a woodland country. Oak and ash grow well. On the 
eastern slope straggles a wood of 60 acres, giving richness and 
depth to the landscape. 

The old-fashioned homesteads nestle in sheltered spots along the 
vale. They are timber-built and slated, for trees abound, and 
slate quarries are not far off. Charming to the eye of the artist, 
and not to be despised by the economist, are the roof-trees and 
gable-ends of these Welsh farm-houses. They outlast buildings of 
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brick and stone, and anyone who would pull them down because 
they sometimes get a little out of the perpendicular instead of 
pitching and buttressing them, is a fool for his pains. 

The vale is shut in on all sides. Stiff ascents and descents 
separate it from the outer world. The little town of Llanfyllin lies 
in a similar valley on the north-east; the little village of Meifod 
in a similar valley on the south-west. At the eastern extremity of 
the “saucer” a steep and difficult road leadsto Pont-Robert, a 
hamlet in the highlands of Montgomeryshire; at the western 
extremity the rising ground, on which is perched the village of 
Bwlch-y-cibau, stops the way, for one cannot get to Bwlch-y-cibau 
except on foot without driving into the Llanfyllin Valley and 
driving back again. 

The place names of the township give a natural key to its 
character. From “The Pass of the Acorns” (Bwlch-y-cibau) one 
makes one’s way to “ The Swine-herd’s Valley ” (Nant-y-Meichiad); 
the woodman’s cottage is called “The Bank of the Primroses ” 
(Fron-Friallu), close to which is “The Sunnybank” (Fron-heulog). 
Oa a sheltered slope is “The House under the Oak Trees” (Ty- 
tany-dderwen), and the mountain-top bears the name of “The 
Hill of Stones ” (Alt-y-Main). 

From the cup of the valley no blue distance is to be seen, but 
from the higher ground you look right over the broad plain of 
Shropshire, through which the Severn, reinforced by its tributaries, 
the Vyrnwy, the Tanat, the Morda, and the Camlot, sweeps be- 
tween the Breidden range and Nesscliff into the rich pastures and 
cornlands of England. Such is the situation of the small estate, 
the modern history of which shall be told in the following pages. 

For a period of eighty years, from 1814 to 1895, the land has been 
owned by two persons, a father and a son, each for forty years. 
They managed it on simple business principles. 

Both of them were well-off and possessed of means which 
enabled them without embarrassment to repair, to drain, to 
plant, to reduce rents, and to lay out money, as circumstances 
required. 

The estate was built up by degrees, farm by farm, between 1814 
and 1846, since which time only a few parcels of land have been 
added or exchanged. The original purchase was 500 acres. 


“Purchased Lady-day, 1814, Nant-y-Meichiad Estate, £ 
including timber, valued at £3,858 ... ih ..- 18,000 
Stamps for conveyance ... ve si ad aes 164 


£18,164 


By timber sold, £2,614.” 
[From the purchaser’s account-book. ] 
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The question of the investment of trust-money was a subject of 
much family consideration. The first Lord Carrington, father-in- 
law of the purchaser, was for some time President of the original 
Board of Agriculture, established in 1800 by Mr. Pitt, and was 
considered a high authority on all matters financial and agri- 
cultural, The following letter to his son-in-law is not without 
interest :— 


“‘ Wycombe, January 5th, 1814. 
‘“My Dear Sir,—I was in hopes, by your letter a few days ago, that you 
would have been able to invest the settlement money advantageously in North 
Wales. The principle which should guide you is quantity of land at a low rate ; 
for the improvement of agriculture must approach in Wales by degrees to that 
in England. At present it is so much inferior that no tenant of a common sort 
can afford to give more than half what the same sort of land would be worth 
under a good system of husbandry. I agree with you that estates at present are 
not certain in value. In peace the rents will fall in cases where they have-been 
greatly raised, but then the number of years purchase will increase, so as to keep 
pace with the advance in the funds or to rise above it. Upon the whole, there- 

fore, the value may be nearly the same. * 

‘‘T am, my dear sir, yours very sincerely, 
“ CARRINGTON.” 


The purchaser was very pleased with his bargain—“the best 
that had been heard of for a long time”; and his agent told him 


that the property would pay 5 per cent. 

The glowing prospects of 1814, however, were not realized, as 
the following tables will show. Yet every addition to the estate 
was believed to have been acquired on advantageous terms. 


TABLE I.—Showing dates of purchase, acreage, gross rent at time of purchase, 
and purchase money, excluding woodlands and value of timber :— 


At time of ; 
Description. Acreage. Purchase. Purchase 


Gross Rent. Money. 


1814 | Plas-Nant-y-Meichiad 

| (originai purchase) 
1822 | Fronlas_... : 
1825 | Gwaelod ... : 
1832 | Common Rights , 
1834-6! Enclosures of Common... 
1836 | Rhyscog. ... see 
1839 aria Nant- -y- -Meichiad 
1840 | Ty-tany-dderwen 
1842 | Talyllyn ... 
1843 | Mountfields 
1846 | Penniarth.. 
1851-8 Sirsightening Brook and 
Drainin 
1882 | Small Posie of Land .. 


38,131 


26* 
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TABLE II.—Showing acreage, gross rent, net rent, and percentage on invested 
capital at various dates :— 


Acreage. | Gross Rent. | Net Rent. |  apitel | Percentage 


£ £ 
1814 : 519 14,200 
1822 419 15,600 
1823 289 15,600 
1833 471 18,120 
1865 ; 1,420 | 37,000 
1895 1 45 1,220 38,000 


A word should be said of the timber. There are about 100 acres 
of woodlands, The valuation of the timber at the time of purchase 
was £5,600. The sales have brought in from 1814 to 1895 £6,500. 
The “ keep-up ” of the woods may be averaged on a low estimate at 
£25 a year, which is equal to £2,000 for the eighty years. The valua- 
tion of the standing timber in 1895 was £5,000. 

The Nant-y-Meichiad estate was put up to auction in 1896, first as 
a whole, afterwards farm by farm. There was not a single bidder. 
Eventually the estate was taken by family arrangement at the 
valuation of £26,600, excluding £5,000 for the timber. The farm- 
lands, therefore, in which a capital sum of £38,000 had been in- 
vested, were sold at a depreciation of 30 per cent. 

The economical question shall now be carried a step further, and 
an attempt shall be made to distinguish between rent paid by the 
tenants for the land itself, and rent paid in respect of interest 
on capital sunk by the owner in making the land fit for their 
occupation. 

TABLE III. 
6 farms over 150 acres (average cost of buildings, £1,000 each) 
5 farms over 80 acres (£800 each) ... 
9 places between 30 acres and 7 (£140 each) 


UVraining, straightening brook, fencing, gating, &ec. (over 
1,500 acres) ... 


£16,260 


Estimating interest on this capital at 5 per cent., the sum of £813 
is absorbed. But the net rent of the whole estate, as has been 
shown in Table II., is oniy £980, so that £167 is all that is left for 
the rent of the land itself, apart from interest on the landowner’s 
improvements. The tenants, in fact, pay a net rent of 2s. 2d. per 
acre for the land, and 12s, 6d. for permanent improvements, Or, 
putting the figures in another way, the net rent represents about 
6 per cent. interest on capital sunk in the improvement of the 
land. 
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But while the landlord gets a small return for his land and only 
a moderate and precarious interest for his money invested in 
buildings and plant, the occupiers have to pay a gross rent, in- 
cluding rates and tithe-rent charge, which amounts over the 1,450 
acres to about £1,360 a year. So that, in addition to the cost of 
cultivation and of their own maintenance, and in addition to the 
profit which they ought to derive from their own invested capital, 
they must extract about 19s. an acre from the bowels of the earth. 

The occupiers of this Cambrian valley live in a society of their 
own, and use a language of their own. They are all Welsh, and 
speak little English. They do not mix easily with those who, as 
the crow flies, are their near neighbours. They intermarry amongst 
themselves. Though the tenancies are from year to year, there are 
not many changes. At the same time, the cases of the same 
tenancy continuing in the same family for a third generation are 
not common. On the whole, the tenants have done rather better 
than the owners of the soil. The former proprietors did not sell 
until they were bankrupt. As will be shown later on, almost 
every sale was made under the pressure of mortgagees. The 
occupying tenants, in the meantime, remained pretty much as 
they were. In the last eighty-four years there has only been one 
distraint. Two or three of the tenants have made small fortunes, 
and have been able to stock farms for their sons. 

It is hardly possible to make large profits out of land such as 
this, which is not fitted for developments on a large scale nor 
suited to high farming. Ordinary attention to the ordinary 
methods of good husbandry, care in stock-breeding, ability to take 
advantage of the best markets, industry, and economy in the 
household, are the qualities which have secured, and will secure, 
a modest but not a brilliant recompense to those who possess 
them. 

But it must be remembered that most of these farmers are 
“ monoglot Celts,” and a “monoglot Celt” cannot avail himself to 
the full extent of his opportunities. He is the victim of the 
“middleman.” He is handicapped by his ignorance of the language 
of business and commerce. He cannot sell first-hand his prime 
mountain-fed mutton to Bond Street butchers; he cannot seek 
customers in Liverpool and Manchester for his milk, butter, and 
cheese; he cannot deal with English firms for his seeds, his arti- 
ficial manure, or his agricultural implements. He can hardly 
keep a banking account. He is obliged to buy and sell in a very 
local market. He cannot learn from English books or newspapers 
of the latest experiments and improvements. He must seek a wife 
from his own kindred. The Nant-y-Meichiad farmer seldom goes 
so far afield as to Oswestry market. He prefers a market nearer 
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his own home. © And so it happens that these primitive people be- 
come dependent upon their brethren of the “double tongue,” that 
is to say, on those who speak both English and Welsh ; upon these 
“middlemen of language” they rely for most of their general in- 
formation, and for their means of communication with their English 
customers; and the interpreters are jealous of their lucrative 
monopoly ; for they fill almost all the offices of profit in the Welsh 
districts ; and they do all they can to keep up a sufficient supply 
of clients ignorant of English out of whom they may derive a 
livelihood. | 

The farmers cultivate the land, for the most part, with the 
assistance of their own families, and few labourers are needed. 
One or two unmarried labourers, hired by the year, sometimes 
live in the larger farm-houses. The wages, which used to be £20 
a year, are now £25, together with board and lodging. On these 
1,500 acres there are nine cottages, to each of which is attached 
from five to twenty acres of grass land, so the cottager is not 
entirely dependent on the farmer. They practice a mixed hus- 
bandry. They breed sheep and cattle, they make cheese and 
butter, and grow but little more corn than they consume. They 
keep turkeys, geese, poultry, and pigs. 

Their somewhat clannish mode of life does not exclude religious 
rivalries. In the centre of the valley, the population of which, all 
told, does not exceed 200, there are two chapels, of competing 
denominations, and one thission-room of the Church. Except on 
market-days, and at weddings and funerals, they seldom touch 
beer or spirits. They cannot be accused of extravagance. There 
is no great wealth in this Arcadia, neither is there any poverty. It 
is unlikely that any rapid changes will occur. 

People cannot be hustled into new ways, even if a reformer could 
point out a more excellent way. Their greatest “pull-back ” is, un- 
doubtedly, their ignorance of English. But a whole parish cannot 
be taught a new language in a single decade, or even in a single 
generation. 

There is no money spent in the valley by outsiders. There is no 
industry but the tilling of the soil. There is no public-house, or 
school, or parsonage, or hall, or post office. The letters are de- 
livered twice a week. A resident owner might certainly add a 
little to the variety of employment, and might introduce a few 
new ideas. But. how could an owner of these 1,500 acres, which 
only provide an income of £1,000 a year, afford to build a house 
and keep up an establishment even of the simplest kind? The 
house and its appurtenances could not cost less than £5,000, which 
at 5 per cent. would reduce the income by £250 a year. Rates 
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taxes, and subscriptions could not be less than £50 a year. He 
would only have £700 left to maintain himself and his family and 
to perform the ordinary obligations which belong to country life. 
But in the second generation the limitations which would cripple 
his son and heir would be far more pronounced. Moderate provision 
for the widow and younger children would absorb £400 a year, so 
that the successor would find himself with only £300 a year upon 
which to marry and reside amongst his tenants and keep up his 
country house. Clearly an estate of this sort will not support a 
resident landlord for more than one generation. 

And so the history of the former owners of Nant-y-Meichiad 
proves. 

The “ Plas” was once a squire’s house. “Thomas ap Owen de 
Nant-y-Meichiad generosus” is mentioned in 1633. His grandson 
was Sheriff of Montgomeryshire in 1714. His great-granddaughter 
and heir carried the estate in 1743, burdened to one-third of its 
value by mortgages, to her husband, the Rev. William Roberts, a 
well-off Pluralist. Owen Roberts, his son, sold the “ Plas,” with 
its 500 acres, in 1814 under the pressure of mortgagees. The 
Owen’s held the estate for a century, and the Roberts’s for seventy- 
two years. The latter family were non-residents. 

Cefn-Begelyn, 150 acres, was sold in 1728 to John Davies. In 
1762 John Davies left the estate to his son encumbered with settle- 
ments and mortgages to the amount of £2,700. The mortgagee, 
Lumley Williams, foreclosed, and in 1806 sold to Owen Roberts, 
who bought with borrowed money and sold again in 1814, 

The Davies were owners for thirty-six years, the Williams’s for 
forty-two, and the Roberts’s for eight. 

Gwaleod, 130 acres, belonged in 1727 to Humphrey Owen, a 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. In 1760, his debts and mortgages 
amounting to £2,800, Rhys Price foreclosed, and his daughter and 
heir married David Bowen. In 1827 John Bowen, “late of Ohio, 
United States, now of Gwaleod,” sold the property, one-half the 
purchase money going to the mortgagees. 

The Owen’s were in possession thirty-five years, the Price’s twenty 
years, the Bowen’s forty years. 

Fronlas, 60 acres, belonged to John Evans in 1750. He left 
the farm to one of his daughters, subject to £300 to another 
daughter. In 1784 Evan Evans, his grandson, succeeded, subject 
to a payment of £220 to his brother and an annuity of £10 to his 
mother. 


In 1810 John Evans, his great-grandson, succeeded, subject to a 


payment of £400 to younger children, and £23 annuity to the 
widow. 
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In 1829 the farm was sold. 

The yeoman family of Evans lasted for ninety years. 

Cwm-Nant-y-Meichiad, 330 acres, was in the ownership of 
another yeoman family of Evans for about 100 years. It was sold 
in 1839 for £5,850, being £220 less than the amount of the mort- 
gages. The owner had left the farm, which was let, and lived in 
a cottage. 

The other purchases were made under precisely similar circum- 
stances. No family seems to have been able to hold on for more 
than one hundred years; most of them failed in a much shorter 
period. The causes which brought about the changes were similar. 
Either provision for the widow and younger children swallowed up 
the available income of the heir in the second or third generation, 
or the owner first mortgaged and then sold his land, or a daughter 
and heir carried the estate to her husband’s family, when the same 
process began again. 

A similar fate seems to have befallen the freeholders, to whatever 
condition of life they belonged. The squire, the professional man, 
the Fellow of an Oxford College, the tradesman (one of the free- 
holders was a glover in Worcester), the yeoman, the labourer—all 
followed the same road. In the end, before they sold, nearly all 
of them had become non-residents. 

The land of the yeoman freeholder was not better, but rather 
worse, cultivated than the land occupied by the tenant. Perfect 
freedom of cultivation,’permanency of tenure, ownership of improve- 
ments, independence of any controlling authority, all the incidents 
of proprietorship failed to secure excellence in farming, immunity 
from debt, or continuity of occupation. 

The vicissitudes of land ownership are not of recent origin. 
The owners of the last century, not less than the present, often 
found it difficult to keep their heads above water. Landowners, 
great or small, do not continue in the same station generation after 
generation without considerable effort and great economy. The 
quality of permanency does not appertain to them more than to 
the tradesmen. There is no evidence to show either that yeomen 
have held their freeholds for lengthened periods, or that the same 
family have held in tenancy the same farm for even three 
generations. 

But the charm of Welsh scenery and the pleasant disposition of 
the inhabitants of Wales may well attract, and have attracted, 
those whose wealth is derived from other sources than land to 
make their home in the Principality, and to lay out in the country 
more than they receive from land rents. These new owners have 
rendered great services to Wales. Unfortunately, of late years the 
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inducement to come has been weakened by the land agitation. 
The confidence of capitalists has been somewhat shaken. The 
ugly clause which generally occurs in settlements prohibiting the 
investment of money in Ireland sometimes has crept in with 
reference to Wales, Absit omen. 

The common facts which the simple annals of this Welsh estate 
exhibit are very old, but they are sometimes forgotten or disre- 
garded, and it is hoped that the repetition of old history will 
be pardoned. 

STaNLEY LEIGHTON. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, October 15th, 1900. 

Axsout the time this will be read the Election in America will 
have occurred, and it will be known whether McKinley or Bryan 
is to reign over the destinies of the people of the United States 
for the next four years. It would, therefore, be a work of super- 
erogation to indulge in any predictions at the present time as to 
the outcome of the campaign; but, inasmuch as the people of 
England have just gone through a similar electoral campaign, it 
may be interesting to point out the different methods which 
characterize the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon family 
in placing their rulers in power. 

An electoral campaign in the United States is, as most of your 
readers know, a long-drawn-out affair. Unlike an English 
General Election, which is over and done with three weeks after 
the first writs are issued and the appeal made to the country, an 
American campaign lasts from four to six months; during that 
time the country is more or less convulsed, business is dislocated, 
men are reluctant about embarking in new enterprises until they 
feel assured there is to be no radical change in financial or economic 
legislation. During these four to six months the entire country 
gives itself up to a discussion of politics, the speeches of political 
orators are given the greatest prominence in the newspapers, the 
editorials are principally an argument in favour of the candidate 
of the Party which the paper supports or an attack on the 
opposing candidate, until the man who is neither a politician 
nor expects to profit from politicians, is heartily weary of the 
whole business, and fervently wishes that an Election in America 
could be patterned after the British model, and spring from birth 
into maturity and pass away in the short space of a few weeks. 

Because of the shouting and the tumult, the spouting of 
political orators, and the general excitement which a campaign 
arouses in America, the impression has gone forth, and nowhere 
else does it exist so strongly as in England, that Elections in the 
United States are very unruly affairs, and conducted in a very 
disgraceful fashion. It is the honest belief of many Englishmen 
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that the revolver and the bowie-knife is part of the equipment of 
every campaign orator, that revolvers blaze and bowie-knives 
gleam at every meeting, and that after the orators have had 
their say and the audience has been dismissed, the attendants go 
round and gather up the wounded who have been pistoled or 
knived to add a little spice to an American holiday. As a matter 
of fact, the average American political meeting is conducted in the 
most decorous and orderly manner; in fact, the forms are as. 
rigidly observed as at an Exeter Hall gathering, and the excep- 
tion, when there is disorder or when an attempt is made to 
interrupt a speaker, is so rare that it is given undue emphasis, and, 
because of its infrequency, its importance becomes exaggerated. 
During the whole of the Bryan campaign of four yearsago, when 
excitement was at a fever heat and men’s passions had heen 
aroused as they had not been since the stormy days of the Civil 
War, when the success of one of the political Parties meant the. 
perpetuation of the Union while its defeat meant the destruction 
of a nation, I now recall only one instance of a positive affront. 
having been offered to Mr. Bryan and a deliberate attempt having 
been made to break up one of his meetings. That attempt was. 
at New Haven, in the State of Connecticut, one of the original 
thirteen States, please let it be remembered—and not one of the 
new Western commonwealths—where the Vigilance Committee 
has hardly gone out of existence and civilization is a thing not 
yet known of. And another thing to be remembered in connec- 
tion with the New Haven meeting was that the men who tried to 
prevent Mr. Bryan from being heard were undergraduates from 
Yale University, not the sweepings of the streets or hoodlums 
hired at so much per head to create disorder, but young fellows, 
the majority of them the sons of wealthy parents who prided 
themselves on their birth and breeding, and who should have 
known better. And it is the same thing in the present campaign. 
Thousands of men have poured forth their oratory on a long- 
suffering country, and yet there has been only one single case 
which the newspapers on both sides have deemed worthy of 
notice. In a small mining town in Colorado Governor Roosevelt 
was mobbed and treated to some indignity. It was not a very 
serious affair, and the accounts are somewhat conflicting as 
to whether the injudicious and over-zealous friends of the 
Republican candidate for the Vice-Presidency were not in a 
measure to blame for having provoked the anger of the Bryan 
Party and brought forth this attack. My only object in calling 
attention to it is to show how free from assault and attack the 
politician is in the United States during the exciting time of a 
political campaign, and to correct the erroneous impression that. 
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in an American campaign a politician takes his life in his hands 
when he goes forth to battle for his Party. 

It may not be flattering to the national vanity to tell English- 
men that they can learn something from America as to the treat- 
ment of political opponents, but the fact remains that during the 
three weeks in which England is engaged in her electoral 
struggle there is far more disorder witnessed than there is during 
the entire four months or so consumed by the campaign in the 
United States. Candidates are not hooted at, or rotten-egged, 
or hustled, nor are their meetings broken up or their supporters 
assaulted. The Americans would not stand that sort of thing. 
Any Party attempting to use unfair means to prevent proper dis- 
cussion would so arouse public sentiment as to do itself irre- 
parable damage. It is true that the late Mr. Bayard, at that 
time the American Ambassador to Great Britain, termed his 
countrymen “an unruly people,” but I hardly think Mr. Bayard, 
who, although well meaning, was an extremely foolish person, 
had any justification for his characterization. Instead of calling 
the Americans as a people unruly, my opinion would be that they 
are extremely fond of law and order, and that the basis of the 
American character is Conservatism. Iam quite aware that these 
two assertions are likely to be received with some incredulity, 
and yet I maintain that the dominant trait of the American 
character is its respect, not only for law, but for all its forms, for 
system and routine. It is quite true that at times the mob 
obtains control and appears to be in complete command, and it 
is also true that in certain parts of the country and under certain 
circumstances men take the law into their own hands and defy 
courts and codes. Yet, if you will stop to consider for one 
moment and investigate the facts, you will find that as a general 
thing, where the mob has defied the legal authority, it was com- 
posed mainly, or almost entirely, of foreigners—men who had 
been but a short time in the country, and who were ignorant of 
its institutions and its language. On the other hand, see how 
the American adheres to form in this very matter of his General 
Election and the way in which he conducts a campaign. Unlike 
in England, where a General Election may come at any moment, 
in the United States it is fixed and determined by a power 
higher and greater than that of any man—that divine instrument 
the Constitution. .One may have one’s own views as to whether 
the English or the American system is better, but that need not 
be gone into now, and under the American system the date of 
election is a fact as firmly settled as is Christmas or any other 
immovable event. One finds the same love of holding rigidly to 
the law, written or unwritten, in everything relating to the 
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nomination and election of candidates for the Presidency and 
candidates to serve in Congress. The manner of selecting dele- 
gates, the holding of the Conventions, the routine of the cam- 
paign, all follow precedents; and although everything done is 
outside of the law—by that I mean neither Constitution nor 
statute regulates the details—yet all is done as if the law pre- 
scribed what might or might not be done, and the unwritten 
law is observed as narrowly as if its infraction subjected the 
violator to severe pains and penalties. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject it may not be out of 
place to call attention to the radically different methods which 
make it possible for an Englishman to get into Parliament and 
make it equally impossible for an American to obtain a seat in 
Congress. Perhaps due to the American love of following a certain 
routine, or perhaps due to the habit of political thought which 
prevails in a Republic, a seat in Congress comes as a reward to 
a man who has served his political novitiate and who is deemed 
worthy of higher honours. It would be practically impossible in 
the United States for a distinguished novelist or journalist or 
anybody else who had taken no active part in politics to go to 
a constituency a few weeks before election and offer himself as 
their candidate. He would be laughed to scorn. In the first 
place, a candidate for Congress must be a resident of the State 
which he represents, and must live in the district from which he 
hopes to be elected ; and although there is no law to prevent a 
man from living in one district and running in another, here again 
the unwritten law makes itself felt, and in now more than twenty 
years I can recall but a single instance where it was ignored. 
No; the man who aspires to come to Congress must train himself 
for it, much as he would for any other serious business of life. 
He will commence in what is known as “local politics”; he will 
perhaps hold a municipal office, he will later go to the State 
Legislature, to the Lower House first and afterwards to the Upper, 
and then if he has established his reputation he may lay his wires 
to receive the Congressional nomination. Occasionally in one of 
the large cities a man does not have to serve his political appren- 
ticeship. In New York, or Philadelphia, or Chicago, where the 
power of the boss is all supreme, and where that boss can make 
or unmake Congressmen exactly as the owners of rotten boroughs 
used to carry Members of Parliament in their pockets before the 
Reform Act deprived them of their power, the boss puts up a 
candidate because it suits him, but in those rare instances the 
man who comes to Congress through the favour of the boss sells 
himself into slavery as absolutely as Faust did to Mephisto, and 
although, like Faust, he may for a brief period taste all the de- 
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lights of gratified desire, the day of payment will come, and his 
Mephisto will exact the bond without mercy and without scruple. 
Another curious distinction between the English and American 
estimate of what goes to make a proper Member of Parliament or 
Member of Congress is that in England the literary man may 
appeal to his constituents because he has followed literature as a 
profession, while in America no candidate would seriously put 
that forward as his only qualification for receiving the votes of 
the electorate. In America the surest road to political honours is 
through the Bar. In the last House of Representatives out of a 
membership of 356 there were 230 lawyers, while in the Senate 
there were 58 lawyers in a membership of 90, and while in both 
Houses there were men who had achieved more or less reputation 
in literature, there was not a single literary man pure and simple, 
or who did not regard his literary attainments as subordinate to 
some other qualification. 


Four years ago, in commenting on the defeat of Mr. Bryan, I 
called attention to the innate Conservatism of the American 
character; I said then that while the Americans were easily led to 
seek after false gods, and had a natural inclination to be swayed 
by any passing wave of emotion, after a certain length of time 


the wave spent itself and the solidity of the American character 
asserted itself. I see no reason to modify that opinion. Events 
both before 1896 and since then have shown that the foundation 
of American character is its adherence to fixed principles, and 
that while it is an intensely emotional character, and while its 
people are continually seeking for the new things and inclined to 
experiment with the latest device in the hope that it will advance 
their material progress and their moral welfare, they are yet 
restrained by the love of the established order of things, and do 
not rashly take a leap in the dark. Constitutionally, the American 
is a quicker thinker, and it is this alertness of mind which has 
often misled the foreign observer in forming his estimate. 
Because the American decides rapidly and executes even more 
hastily, Europe has jumped to the conclusion that he is unstable 
and does not think deeply. Iam quite convinced this isa mistake ; 
he is neither unstable, nor is he without the power of clear reason- 
ing, but he has the gift of deciding what is best for himself and 
trying to gain it. Despite this, the sober thought of the country 
is in favour of deliberate action when a radical change of policy 
is involved. Anyone who is familiar with American history in the 
long years preceding the Civil War, will see how Conservatism 
wag the dominating force and for so long prevented the final 
appeal to the sword. Year after year compromise succeeded 
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compromise, in the hope that the evil day might be postponed. 
The effort was fruitless, because it was one of the crises in history 
which could only be cured by the letting of blood, and yet 
passions were restrained and the hour of doom staved off by the 
men of Conservative thought and action who were willing to 
sacrifice everything except principle to save their country from 
a civil war. That war came at last does not prove that the 
Radicals triumphed ; it was simply proof that every other appeal 
having been tried and failed, even the Conservatives were forced 
to admit that war, and only war, could cure the evil and reunite 
the country which Jefferson Davis was trying to destroy. 

It is curious to notice how rapidly men’s opinion of men change. 
Four years ago, when Mr. Bryan sprang into being, there were 
two men who divided with him the opprobrium and the ordure 
which the Republican politicians and Press heaped upon the Demo- 
cratic candidate and his chief supporters. These men were ex- 
Governor John P. Altgeld, of Illinois, and Senator Tillman, of 
South Carolina. Altgeld was paraded as an Anarchist, and a man 
who would delight in overthrowing society ; Tillman was repre- 
sented as an uncouth, illiterate swashbuckler, whose presence 
disgraced the Senate of the United States, and whose connection 
with any cause was sufficient reason why all decent men should 
repudiate it. In that memorable campaign Henry Watterson, 
the brilliant editor of the Louisville Courier Journal, one of the 
most prominent Democratic politicians in the country, who had 
repudiated Bryan because of his financial views, in the course of 
a scathing editorial, said: “In Governor Altgeld behold Robes- 
pierre ; in Tillman, Danton.” Watterson intended to convey to 
his readers the idea that Altgeld and Tillman were revolutionists 
of the stamp of Robespierre and Danton, and that nothing would 
satisfy them but to set up the guillotine and smother it with the 
blood of men who were their superiors in wealth and education ; 
that they hoped for the triumph of the proletariat, no matter what 
the cost might be. The country believed that Tillman was only 
half human; and, so carefully had this impression been fostered, 
that strangers coming to Washington asked to have the Senator 
from South Carolina pointed out to them, expecting to see a man 
who was at least cloven hoofed, or who had horns concealed 
about him, and when they saw only a rugged, sturdy, somewhat 
ungainly man, with an uncultured but impressive power of 
oratory, they turned away, feeling they had been defrauded, and 
that Tillman, after all, was not very different from the other men 
who sat with him in the Upper Chamber. 

No one can conceive two individuals more antithetic than 
Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, and Senator Tillman, of South 
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Carolina ; the one a Republican of Republicans, ultra-Conservative 
in thought and action, proud of his name and family, deliberate, 
methodical and careful in habits and speech, a great man in many 
respects, but his greatness obscured by narrow prejudices due to 
training and environment; the other a Democrat, Radical in the 
extreme, quick, impulsive, and careless in what he says and in 
his way of saying it; and yet Senator Hoar, in a recent review, 
says of Senator Tillman that he is “an honest, manly, and able 
statesman.” This tribute from Senator Hoar means much, and 
perhaps it foreshadows the justice which in the future may be 
done to Mr. Bryan. Now, of course, the opponents of Mr. Bryan 
still look upon him as a demagogue and a dangerous man, and 
yet in the near future men as bitterly opposed to him now as 
Senator Hoar was to Senator Tillman when the latter first 
entered the Senate will find that he is not all he has been 
painted, and has at least some of the redeeming virtues. 


A good deal of criticism has been heaped upon the Washington 
Government because of its Chinese policy. Some of it is deserved, 
but a good deal of it is entirely undeserved. It is, of course, 
well known that President McKinley was badly scared when he was 
forced to send American troops to China, and his fright increased 


when the Powers sanctioned the appointment of Count Waldersee 
to be Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces. If there had been 
no Presidential Election, if there had been no war in the Philip- 
pines, and if the question of Militarism was not the paramonnt 
issue of this campaign, one can readily believe that McKinley’s 
foreign policy would have been very different to what it has 
been; but self-preservation is the highest of all instincts. Mr. 
McKinley’s first duty at the present time, as he undoubtedly told 
himself, was to bring about his re-election, and save the country 
from the dangers of Bryanism. To accomplish this purpose he 
has been compelled to act with great circumspection—even pre- 
pared, if needs be, to sacrifice American interests in the Far East. 
To that extent criticism of the McKinley policy is justified ; but 
credit should be given him for certain things that he, or rather 
Secretary of State Hay, has done, but which the European Press 
appears to overlook. The anticipated settlement is, perhaps, not 
being reached as speedily and as smoothly as one could desire, 
but I believe I am justified in asserting, but that for the firm 
stand taken by Mr. Secretary Hay a few weeks ago, affairs would 
be in a much more complicated condition, and war between some 
of the Powers might be within measurable distance. Here in 
brief is a résumé of the diplomacy of the Chinese muddle in the 
last weeks of September and the early days of October. 
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When the Berlin Government sent its Note to the Powers 
insisting that the men who encouraged the Boxers to attack the 
Legations should first be punished before the Western Powers 
would consent to negotiate peace with China, the Powers were in 
an indecisive attitude. The appointment of Count Waldersee, 
and the known desire of the German Emperor to have revenge 
for the murder of his Minister, created the impression in Wash- 
ington that Germany would be only too happy to draw the sword, 
and not sheath it until China had heavily paid the forfeit for its 
folly. The German proposal apparently had the approval of the 
Powers. All the information received in Washington at that time 
showed that English public opinion heartily favoured following 
the lead of Germany; and that both France and Russia might be 
counted upon to give it their support. But, while the various 
Foreign Offices were deliberating, Washington acted. The Admini- 
stration came to the conclusion that if the German policy was 
carried into effect it would produce two results, 7.e., first, it would 
set all China in a blaze, which would take, not one army corps, 
but half-a-dozen at least to quench; and second, that probably 
before the smouldering embers were extinguished there would be 
another complication, by the light of which could be seen one or 
more of the Powers grappling in deadly embrace. The first 
emphatic protest against the German plan came from Washington. 
ThisGovernment asserted that the proposal was mischievous and it 
would not become a party to it. The action of the United States 
Government caused amazement in the various capitals of Europe, 
and led Lord Salisbury to delay making any reply to Germany 
until he had taken further time for consideration, and it was 
understood in Washington that the British Government would 
take no decisive step until its views had been communicated to 
the American Government. For some days it looked as if 
America had isolated herself from the Powers, and the Press of 
the entire world, including a large portion of the American Press, 
denounced Secretary Hay for his bungling diplomacy, and pointed 
out that, thanks to his ineptitude, he had placed the United States 
in an impossible position. At that time, I admit, it did look as if 
these criticisms were justified, but that comes from the danger of 
newspapers judging events from the surface and not knowing 
what is really going on underneath. When the United States 
assumed the risk of defying Germany, France and Russia were 
led to more narrowly examine the German scheme, and they 
reached the conclusion that it had less merit than they imagined 
when it was first proposed. The result was that instead of the 
United States being isolated Germany found herself in oppo- 
sition to all the Powers, which compelled her to withdraw 
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her original plans and substitute a modified and less drastic 
proposition. 

In the meantime, the United States had taken steps to with- 
draw her troops from China, leaving only a handful of men in 
Pekin as a Legation guard. This was sound policy on the part 
of the American Government. If there was to be any danger of 
an armed conflict, the United States did not propose to have a 
share in it; and, while the United States was insisting on the 
maintenance of the Open Door and the preservation of the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire, it had no intention of going 
to war with any nation to enforce its policy. It believed, 
and probably the belief is correct, that it would be in 
a better position to impress its demands later on through 
diplomacy than by force. But the latest developments have 
shown that it has lost nothing; and, on the contrary, that 
it must be reckoned with as one of the factors in the set- 
tlement, and that the other great Powers do not regard 
America as a negligible quantity. Since the withdrawal of 
the original German plan of settlement France has come to 
the fore with another proposed solution, and at the time of 
writing France, as well as the other Powers, are anxious to learn 
whether it will meet with the approval of the United States. It 
cannot be said at this time what the outcome will be, as 
negotiations are still in active progress, but it can be authori- 
tatively asserted that if the United States is to give its ad- 
hesion to the French programme it will have to be consider- 
ably modified, as the French plan is also regarded as too drastic, 
and is so shaped that the President could not accept it in its en- 
tirety without the express sanction of Congress, and Congress 
cannot be called together to pass upon it for at least seven weeks. 
But the anxiety of France as well as the other Powers to obtain 
the support of the United States in bringing about a settlement 
ought to convince the unprejudiced that the United States is not 
being completely ignored by the rest of the world, and is to be 
regarded as a factor of no mean importance in whatever settle- 
ment may be finally reached. Furthermore, it may be added, as 
a matter of interest to English readers no less than American, 
that from the outset of the disorders in China up to the present 
time the Foreign Office in London and the State Department 
in Washington have been working in complete accord, and that 
no step has been taken by either Government without the other 
having been promptly consulted and its views ascertained. 


The intense nervousness of the Americans is a physiological 
trait which has for many years been the subject of keen investi- 
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gation by scientists in all parts of the world. Dr. Wettler, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology of the Nervous System in the Illinois State 
University, has been analyzing the cause of nervousness in the 
American people, and has contributed an interesting article to a 
recent periodical. Among other things he says :— 

“The primary cause of modern nervousness is modern civiliza- 
tion, with its high living, its keen competition, its exhausting 
round of amusements, its rivalry of wealth and fashion, its fads, 
follies, and fashions, its sensationalism, its superficiality and 
mental bulimia, its self-indulgence, luxury, and unnatural excite- 
ment. And this is undoubtedly true, if to these causes be added 
the dissipation and irregular habits of the individual, the roar 
and stress of city life, the ceaseless routine of business, and the 
narrowing tendencies of the intense industrialism and refined 
specialism of the present age. Concentration, strenuousness, and 
uninterrupted expenditure of mental and physical energy are not 
conducive to quiet nerves, though even these may be borne, 
under proper conditions, by a nervous constitution that is free 
from hereditary taint.” 

Having found the causes which produce nervous breakdown, 
Dr. Wettler admits that civilization cannot be retarded, even 
though its advancement is at the expense of the nervous system. 
“ Civilization,” he says, “must go on, and if nerve force fails, it 
must be regenerated in some other way than by schemes to 
check competition and human progress.” He recommends the 
physician’s well-known prescription of simple modes of life, care- 
ful regulation of individual habits, and the avoidance of excesses 
of all kinds, but he does not entirely agree with most of the 
other authorities as to the chief causes of nervous exhaustion. 
‘From personal observation ” he adds, “I am convinced that it 
is rather the monotony of the work and the continuity of the 
worry that are so disastrous.” 

Dr. Wettler’s article is given added force because of the 
recent terrific arraignment brought against the farmers of New 
England by Marion Harland, the well-known writer. In this 
article she makes the following startling statements :— 

“In ultra-conscientious New England the farmers’ wives—a 
large percentage of whom are quondam school-mistresses—fur- 
nish three-fourths of the State lunatic asylums and private re- 
treats, and thrice happy is the farmer who, at forty, has had but 
one wife and kept her. This is statistical, not speculative.” 

If this statement is “ statistical, not speculative,” and I have no 
means at hand to verify the statistics, it is either absolute cor- 
roboration of Dr. Wettler’s deduction that it is “rather the 
monotony of work and the continuity of the worry that are so 
27* 
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disastrous,” or else it would prove that the New England farmer 
is the most brutal being on the face of the earth. The life 
on an average farm in the oldest settled portion of the 
United States must be, of course, monotonous, as all farm 
life is; but it ought not to be, under normal circumstances, 
the kind of life that would drive women below middle age 
into a grave or insane asylum; on the contrary, one would 
think that the freedom from excitement, the regular régime 
which prevails upon a farm, and the healthful surroundings 
ought to conduce to long life and happiness. Furthermore, it 
must be borne in mind, as a newspaper commentator recently 
observed, that the wives of the farmers constitute but a small 
minority of the population of New England, probably less than 
one-tenth. “ What must their lives be to bring about the results 
stated by Marion Harland? Three-fourths of ail insane coming 
from that comparatively small number of the people, most of 
whom have left the position of school teacher to become wife, 
mother, and household drudge? And then the story of the 
graveyard—the exceptionally happy husband who, at forty, has 
not put one wife in her coffin and taken another to give her a 
start toward the lunatic asylum, or early death, or both.” 

People who have read ‘the stories of Mary E. Wilkins, whom 
some of her admirers have termed the Balzac of New England 
because of her minute analysis of the New England character, 
have always been impressed by the gloom which shrouds every- 
thing she writes, and the person whose only acquaintance with 
that section of the country has been formed through the writings 
of Miss Wilkins has often wondered if such a thing as a hearty 
laugh was unknown among the New England natives. Miss 
Wilkins, it is presumed, knows her locale, and, probably, 
Marion Harland has furnished the explanation why the true 
chronicler of New England life in the rural districts must 
always paint in monotones, and without a single colour to 
relieve the dull monotony of expression. In the early days 
of the country, when the West was a sparsely-settled region, 
and the farmer’s nearest neighbour was often miles away, the 
solitude and absence of companionship frequently drove the 
women insane. The hardships of pioneer life bore more heavily 
on the woman than the man; as in other classes of society, the 
woman was tied down, and had no distraction except such as she 
could create for herself, while the man led a more active life; he 
was thrown in closer contact with his fellows, he was able to 
have some small diversions, and probably he was made ot coarser 
stuff, and was better able to stand the hideous monotony of an 
isolated life than his wife. But this awful isolation does not exist 
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in New England ; the farmhouses are mostly well-furnished with 
books and pianos and organs, and the improvement in communi- 
cation makes ita not difficult task for the occupants of the farms 
to visit not infrequently the small towns as well as the larger 
cities of the State. What, then, is the explanation of this frightful 
state of affairs? No one has yet offered an adequate explanation, 
and it will remain unsatisfied until someone either disproves the 
accuracy of Marion Harland’s statements, or else gives to the 


world the causes which produce such remarkable sociological 
results. 


Anent the Election, it is rather amusing to read the charges 
and counter-charges made by both Parties, and the loose way in 
which responsible men talk of their opponents stealing and 
bribing and debauching the electorate. Undoubtedly, there is 
a great deal otf corruption in a Presidential campaign, and the 
Party which has the most money is at a great advantage; but 
much of this talk of States being bought or stolen may be put 
down as said for effect, and to deter men from selling their votes 
or tampering with the ballot. The other day, in a speech, Mr. 
Bryan said that Republicans “ would buy every vote that can be 
bought; they will coerce every vote that can be coerced; they 
will intimidate every labouring man that can be intimidated; they 
will bribeevery Election judge that can be bribed; they will corrupt 
every count that can be corrupted.” On the same day Governor 
Altgeld told a newspaper interviewer that the Democrats had 
discovered a Republican plot to buy up the Election officers, so 
that a fraudulent count could be returned. Mr. Altgeld boldly 
charged that in 1896 the Republicans stole the State of Ohio 
with McKinley ballots. On the other hand, the Republicans are 
loudly announcing that they have discovered a plot whereby 
Mr. Croker and his Democratic colleagues are to tamper with 
the vote of New York City, so as to give Mr. Bryan a majority, 
and cause Mr. McKinley to lose the electoral vote of the State of 
New York, which would probably result in his loss of the Elec- 
tion. To deliberately steal a State is not an easy matter, but 
money can be used in various ways to influence the result. In 
some States men are paid to remain away from the polls, and 
thus a majority can be effaced by the voters refusing to exercise 
their right of suffrage. In such cases the matter is regarded just 
like any other ordinary commercial transaction. A certain price is 
offered for the vote, the agent who has the authority to make the 
offer takes good means to assure himself that he is not being 
swindled, and when the polls are closed, and if his man has 
maintained faith with him, he receives the agreed price. In other 
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States where it is easier to “convert” men through the agency 
of dollars than it is to induce them not to go to the polls, the 
transaction is equally simple and businesslike, but as all the States 
have the Australian ballot system no one can tell whether the 
honest voter who has converted his share of universal suffrage 
into a commercial asset, has not meted out poetic justice on the 
corruptionist by taking his money and then voting against his 
Party. Such a thing has often happened, which led ex-Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed to indulge in the sarcastic aphorism that “ an 
honest politician in one who stays bought.” Most States have 
laws against corruption; but they are a dead-letter. The electoral 
vote of a State has never been “ disfranchised” because of corrupt 
practices. Members of Congress are frequently unseated on 
petitions lodged by their opponents that the law was violated, but 
as the House of Representatives is the sole judge of the qualifica- 
tions of its Members, and ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
decides an election contest on the politics of the case and not on 
the merits of the testimony presented, the fear of violating the 
law never deters an unscrupulous politician. 


A. MAuvRICE Low. 


THE MODERATES AND THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


ON the 29th of November the London electors, exhausted by 
their effort of returning a new Parliament and new municipal 
bodies, will be called once more to the ballot-boxes to pass their 
judgement on the present School Board. 

In a recent article in The Nineteenth Century, entitled “ Ex- 
travagance and Economy in the London School Board,” Sir 
Sharles Elliott begins by saying: “It is anticipated that those 
who support the Moderate candidates with their votes will do so 
in the belief (1) that they will foster and retain the Voluntary 
Denominational Schools, to which the Progressives have shown 
their hostility by putting down Board Schools where additional 
accommodation was not required, in order to compete with 
Voluntary Schools, and by superior attractiveness to draw the 
children away from them, as well as by stirring up the parents 
to object to the payment of the fees which some of the Volun- 
tary Schools still demand; (2) that they will oppose the ex- 
travagance of finance and the great rise in expenditure, and in the 
School Board Rate, which have been the result of the Progressive 
administration during the last three years.” After explaining the 
financial position of the Board, he arrives at the conclusion that, 
as it will be very difficult to reduce the rate to the extent of 
even 3d. in the £, it will be wise for the Moderate candidate to 
rely upon the defence of Voluntary Schools as the strongest 
plank in his platform. The reader of that article is, I think, in 
danger of going away with the idea that there are no other argu- 
ments to be adduced against the Progressive policy ; but I would 
point out that the writer coufines his observations almost entirely 
to finance, and does not attempt to deal with other aspects of the 
situation, nor to justify or condemn the aims and methods of the 
Progressive Party. 

It may be questioned whether Sir Charles Elliott’s view of the 
financial position is not unduly pessimistic. But whilst he is, no 
doubt, right in warning candidates of the danger of promising 
even a small reduction in expenditure, it will be evident from 
the following figures that its growth has at any rate been 
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abnormally rapid. And it will be clear to the elector that though 
a Moderate majority might be unable substantially to reduce the 
present rate of expenditure, another Progressive administration 
would be certain to increase it :— 


ages of three 
and thirtecn, as be- 
longing to the Klemen- 
capital of loans. 
Cost of repairs to 
t buildings not charge- 
able to 
loan account. 


Expenditure on 
aying off interest and 


tary School cla-s. 
Books and apparatus. 


Number of children 
| scheduled between the 


Evening Continuation 
Schools. 


P 
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1896-7 839,737 — = 
1897-8 $33,008 510,020 87 ,285 74,501 48,115 
1898 9 831,010 551,835 100,077 86,236 73,340 


1899-1900 827,712 574,896* 99,124* 89 ,064* 85,055* 


1900-1901 “ns 601,000+ 114,000+ 92,000¢ 94,200¢ 


* Approximate. + Estimated. 


Take, for example, the expenditure required for paying off 
interest and capital of loans. Here is an increase of £90,980 per 


annum—largely due to an extravagant building policy, all the 
more ill-considered at a time when the cost of building has risen 
by nearly 50 per cent. Some of this was certainly inevitable, 
but a large part is chargeable to the recklessness of the Progres- 
sive Party: for the fact that there is now in London Elementary 
Schools an excess of 11,530 schoolfplaces over the average number 
of children on the roll, and an excess of 153,024 school places over 
the average attendance is sufficient to prove that the-need of 
further accommodation cannot have been so very urgent. 
Again, the cost of repairs to buildings not chargeable to loan 
account shows an alarming growth of £26,715. The charge now 
‘amounts to five shillings for each child—a sum which must be 
regarded as excessive and capable of considerable reduction. 
As regards wastefulhess in improvements to buildings, the 
following extract from the General Report of H.M. Inspector 
for the Metropolitan Division for 1899 speaks for itself :— 


“ The Board has lately made various proposals for the improvement of its older 
buildings. In the Greenwich Division of London only two Board Schools are con- 
ducted in premises which were not originally built for Board Schools; both of these 
buildings are in some respects unsatisfactory, but both will be closed when certain 
schemes which are now in progress are completed. In the older schools built by 
the Board two defects are met with : (1) the staircases to the upper floors are often 
narrow and inconvenient, and (2) the desks are often arranged so that the children 
have to sit with their backs to the light. In other respects the older schools are 
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almost as convenient as the more expensive schools that have been built in recent 
years. The central schoslroom, with its movable partitions of wood or of wood 
and glass, does not seem substantially inferior to the central hall, with its rows of 
class-rooms separated by brick partitions, The central hall is certainly convenient 
for drill, but in the schools of the older type, whatever the weather, drill ¢-n be 
effectively practised, provided that the corridor is of reasonable width. In warm 
weather the best place for drill is the playground. On the whole, except in the 
case of very large schools, it is hard to think that the advantages of the hall are 
commensurate with its cost. 

‘The Board’s methods of improving the older buildings are in general very 
costly, inasmuch as the plan proposed is usually that of removing staircases and 
cloak-rooms, and building central halls, new cloak-rooms, and new staircases. A 
school thus transformed must, as a rule, cost more than a new school of the latest 
pattern, because staircases and cloak-rooms have to be paid for twice over. The 
transformation is often hardly necessary, as it is nearly always possible to restep 
the floors and to turn the desks so that the children may have the light on their 
left, though in some cases the rearrangement may involve a small reduction in 
accommodation. 

“ Though the inconvenience which it sometimes causes is undeniable, the narrow- 
ness of the staircases is not often a serious fault. In some cases a reasonable 
expenditure on the improvement of staircases can be justified, but in general the 
existing staircases are sufficient, provided that the children are taught to use them 
in an orderly fashion, and that, in accordance with an excellent rule of the Board, 
fire drill is regularly practised. 

“In Greenwich, and probably also in other parts of London, most of the older 
schools are situated in congested districts ; allowing for the outward movement 
of population end for the clearance of insanitary areas, some of these schools may 
in a few years become unnecessary. Where this is likely very large expenditure 
on renovation is to be deprecated. 

‘* In spite of a suggestion in the Code, the plans of the new schools of the Board 
nearly always provide for drawing class-rooms, whether neighbouring schools 
possess such rooms or not. It does not seem to be understood that all the drawing 
of the classes below the Sixth Standard, and the great bulk of the drawing of the 
Sixth and Seventh Standards is taken in the ordinary class-rooms even when a 
drawing class-room is provided, and that most of the advantages of the drawing 
class-room can be obtained by furnishing with black blinds the subsidiary windows 
of the ordinary class-room. The cost of a drawing class-room when furnished 
approaches £1,200, hence the policy of adding these rooms to all new schools is 
expensive. Expenditure on unnecessary drawing class-rooms, like the expenditure 
on turning old schools into new, is objectionable, not only because it is wasteful, 
but also because it may provoke a reaction which will interfere with expenditure 
on things that are really needful. From an educational point of view it will be 
unfortunate if some future Board reduces its teaching staff to meet the outlay 
which the present and past Boards have made upon bricks and mortar ; for, after 
all, it is the teacher and not the bricklayer that makes the school.” 


But this is an extravagance which, as H.M. Inspector points out, 
leaves no possibility for retrenchment unless it be at the expense 
of the more useful work of the Board. 

The cost of Evening Continuation Schools is nearly double 
what it was three years ago, and besides this large increase the 
ratepayer suffers also from the abolition of fees. 

The accounts for books and apparatus show a rise of £17,499, 
and there have been heavy expenses in the equipment of 
laboratories for Higher Grade Schools. Professor Ramsay stated, 
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in evidence to the Special Subjects Sub-Committee, that in his 
opinion the teaching of Chemistry in Elementary Schools was 
not to be recommended. This outlay must therefore be regarded 
as not wholly profitable. 

In the article previously referred to, that part of the increase 
in expenditure which is regarded as automatic and inevitable, is 
attributed to the growth of the child population among other 
causes. This conclusion is not justified by the figures given 
above, for though there has been a small but satisfactory im- 
provement in attendance, as well as an increase in the number of 
children over thirteen present in our schools, yet the number 
of children between three and thirteen scheduled by the 
School Board visitors, shows a slight but steady decline. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the limit of the number of 
children for whom accommodation has to be provided was reached 
before the present Board came into power. 

I leave it to the reader, bearing this fact in mind, to judge 
from these few illustrations of the expenditure of the London 
School Board whether a wise economy has been observed or not, 
and whether or not it will be judicious to entrust the Progressive 
Party with a further term of office. 

It is, however, probable that the ordinary ratepayer, who has 
never been known to care twopence about a School Board 
election, will on this occasion show that he does not even care 
fourteen-pence about it, and, like High Heaven, will “reject the 
lore of nicely calculated less or more.” 

Turning, therefore, from these sordid reflections on ways and 
means, it is necessary to call attention to the general policy of 
the Progressive Party. The following are the criticisms most 
frequently and most justly made against the administration of 
the present School Board. 

1. Unpractical Teaching—Too much time and attention are 
devoted to pushing forward the few clever children, and too little 
to the groundwork of learning for the mediocre majority. The 
following remarks of the Board’s own inspectors in their latest 
annual report tend to substantiate this charge :— 


‘* Although our time has been limited, we have endeavoured this year, as far as 
we possibly could, to look at the work in our schools, and we regret to say that in 
some cases we have been greatly disappointed at what we have seen. We have 
also applied some tests, and the results of these have led to some misgiving. We 
by no means wish to imply that the work in our schools is generally bad, but we do 
say that we have seen more bad work this last year than we had reason to expect. 

“We could give anumber of instances of this, but for the present we give one 
case. A class of sixty Standard VI. boys in a Higher Grade School was asked 
to multiply a small sum of money by ninety-eight. Only six obtained the correct 
answer ; but, what was worse, twelve boys multiplied first by eight, and then by 
nine, added the two lines together, and thus really multiplied by seventeen. 
They had utterly forgotten a common arithmetical process.” 
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The old system of numerous and variable grants undoubtedly 
helped to foster this evil—and the child has been exploited fou 
purposes of revenue, and become, as has been said, a “grant- 
earning machine.” The new block-grant system, when it comes 
into force, should make this impossible, and in future managers 
and teachers will have more liberty to utilize their experience 
and adapt the curricula to the needs of the localities. 

2. Higher Grade Schools—The glaring inconsistencies in the 
past action of the Science and Art and Education Departments, 
coupled with the reluctance of Governments to formulate a 
practical scheme for the delimitation of primary and secondary 
education, have encouraged the School Board to make incursions 
into the region of secondary education, which seriously compli- 
cate the situation. It has been the avowed policy of the Pro- 
gressives to take advantage of this state of confusion by trying 
to secure effective occupation of certain strategic positions 
within the area of secondary education, which will give the 
School Board a strong claim to larger portions of the hinterland 
at some future date. 

That higher elementary schools and organized secondary in- 
struction are badly wanted will be generally admitted; but it is 
open to dispute what should be the proper authority for conducting 
such work, and whether School Boards have not enough to do 
in minding their own business of elementary education. At the 
same time, there is some excuse for the School Board for under- 
taking an enterprise which did not seem likely to be undertaken 
by any other body, even though the legality of their action has 
been challenged, and is now before the Courts of Law. 

But whatever may be the principle, the Progressive Party have 
not established a claim to capacity for organization by the 
manner in which they have carried out this work. Every- 
one will agree to the postulate that the mere fact of poverty 
should not prevent any child from receiving education in all 
its stages up to the University, if that child is clever enough 
to do justice to it. But that is not a reason for giving instruc- 
tion above the standards in about eighty different departments, 
free of charge, to all who choose to avail themselves of it. And it 
is aclumsy arrangement if, in order to benefit ten clever but poor 
children, the ratepayers’ money must also be spent in giving higher 
instruction free to fifty children who may not be capable of 
deriving any advantage from it, and fifty more whose parents 
van perfectly well afford to pay a reasonable fee. Such, how- 
ever, is the system adopted by the School Board for London, and 
the great difficulty experienced as a rule in making Higher Grade 
Schools successful except in comparatively well-to-do districts 
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proves that the system is wrong. For the really poor it is not 
enough that education beyond the elementary school age should 
be free—it should also be subsidized. And the remedy seems to 
lie (a) in a liberal provision of scholarships (or, if possible, sizar- 
ships) carrying the clever children of the poor on to the higher 
stages, and (6) in the imposition of a fee for those who wish to 
continue their education but are unable to pass a scholarship ex- 
amination. 

3. Evening Continuation Schools.—The following remarks by 
a sub-Inspector which appear in the Metropolitan report already 
referred to are worth quoting in full :— 


‘*The Evening School Session of 1898-99 has been an interesting and a most 
disappointing one ; interesting so far as it was an experiment by the Board in 
having all the schools free, and disappointing as far as any satisfactory results 
have been obtained for the time, trouble, and expense expended in providing these 
classes for the youth of London is concerned. 

‘“‘ Nothing could have been nore inspiring than the numbers who flocked in 
their hundreds and thousands to be enrolled at the commencement of the session. 
Nothing could be more disappointing to managers and teachers than the dwind- 
ling away of the same hundreds and thousands to a mere fraction of the original 
number, so that, as a rule, at the end of the session those in attendance were a 
smaller proportion of those enrolled than in the previous year. 

‘*The following numbers taken from the registers at the second term’s visit 
show what a lamentable lack of perseverance the students of our London evening 
schools possess :— 


Shorthand. Book-keeping. French, Needlework, 


No. ¢n- No. in No. en- No. in No. en- No, in No. en- No, in 
rolled. attendance.| rolled. attendance.| rolled. attendanze,| olled. attendance, 


| 11 
17 
16 


111 17 129 


71 10 


55 2 9 


| 24 

146 13 | 28 
2 

8 


“‘ When we consider that in most cases few, and in some cases none, of those 
scholars present at the end of the term were amongst those enrolled at the begin- 
ning, the amoutt of real benefit derived from the teaching provided becomes 
reduced to a deplorable minimum. As the large numbers at the beginning 
necessitated the numbers being divided into two or three classes, it was no un- 
common thing to find at the second term’s visit teachers waiting in vain for pupils, 
or that the class had resolved itself into private tuition for one ! 

‘*The term Continuation School is too often a misnomer ; very rarely are the 
scholars who attend able to ‘continue’ some subject at or even near the point they 
left off in the day schools. It is quite usual to see scholars who have left, having 
been through Standard VI. or VII., working from Standard IV. or V. cardsin the 
arithmetic classes ; this also occurs too frequently with children attending the 
day schools, so that practically the Education Department is paying grants in 
the night schools for children working, say, Standard V. in the three R’s, who are 
working in Standard VII. in the day school. 

‘* The same holds good with regard to French, shorthand, and book-keeping. 
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Very few of those enrolled ever reach the requirements of Stage III. in these 
subjects, though some of their scholars had been through one stage in the day 
school. Some classes, however, are exceptions, and have sent in a fair number of 
their scholars for the Society of Arts Examination with marked success. 

‘*The dressmaking classes, using their own syllabuses, have not been so satis- 
factory as one could wish. A few scholars come to the classes anxious to follow 
the course and stay to the end, and these turn out some really creditable work ; 
but the majority, unfortunately, come with the idea of getting a dress, mostly 
cheap and useless finery, made at no expense to themselves but at a great trouble 
to the teacher, who, after giving much individual help in cutting and fitting, sees 
her pupils, once ‘ fitted’ to their satisfaction, disappear never to return, and 
certainly not having learnt the various intricacies of the subject. 

‘*The numbers ;in dressmaking should, I think, be limited, as they are in 
cookery and laundry classes (say to twenty scholars). 

‘Perhaps no classes have been more decided failures than the literature 
classes that have been held at some schools. To call them classes at all is absurd, 
for no class work was attempted, and five scholars at one school and six at another 
show how little interest was excited. These valiant six were all that remained of 
ninety who had enrolled themselves at the commencement of the session; but 
possibly the complete study of Browning in one hour of the previous week had 
satisfied their desire for literary culture.” 


This is probably too dark a picture for the average evening 
school—but it is significant. 

The policy of attracting scholars by the abolition of fees, and 
the provision of gymnastics and dancing, has brought numbers 
on to the roll who never seriously intended to become students, 
and whose occasional presence is injurious to such as really wish 
to learn. The fact of having paid a fee ensures the genuine 
interest of the scholar, and acts as an inducement to regular 
attendance so that he may secure his money’s worth. The 
following incident goes to prove that amusement in evening 
schools is overdone. As I was entering an East End school one 
evening, two girls with the full complement of black feathers in 
their hats arrived, apparently in the pursuit of knowledge. Mis- 
taking me for the school-keeper, they asked, “Is there dancing on 
to-night?” Ireplied in the negative, and they departed, possibly 
to the next evening school. These girls were, no doubt, 
“students” on the roll of evening schools. But without taking 
exception to their innocent amusements, the ratepayer may well 
ask whether the provision of free rooms, light and fuel for this 
purpose is a charge which he should be called upon to defray. 

4. Feeding the Children.—A considerable section of the Pro- 
gressive Party made an endeavour a short time ago to add to the 
expenses of the Board the cost of feeding children who came 
hungry to school. It appears that the existing voluntary 
agencies for providing children’s dinners are at present fully 
competent to deal with all cases of deserving poverty. And it is 
obvious that, if this proposal had been carried, it would have 
been impossible to discriminate between the deserving and 
undeserving cases, and there would have been a large increase in 
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the number of underfed children at school and a proportionately 
large increase in the amount of money spent by their parents in 
drink. 

5. Over-building.—The policy of erecting new buildings before 
it is certain that they are required has already been sufficiently 
dealt with above. 

6. Hostility to Voluntary Schools is so well-known to be part of 
the Progressive policy that I need not give instances of its 
existence under the present Board, though there have been some 
striking examples. 

7. Religious Teaching.—I should add that the Metropolitan 
Radical Federation has announced its intention of working, 
at the coming election, in favour of purely secular education. 
It will, therefore, be necessary for those interested in religious 
teaching to exert themselves in order, at least, to retain the 
small modicum of religious instruction which at present exists in 
Board Schools. 

Having now enumerated the principal charges which can be 
brought against the Progressives, I will conclude by summing up 
the aims of the Moderate Party. They are these :— 

‘l'o preserve what religious instruction now exists. 

To protect efficient Voluntary Schools from unfair competition. 

To exercise strict economy in the expenses for maintenance. 

To resist all extravagant proposals for new buildings or 
alteration of old ones. 

To make the school curriculum such as will be most useful to 
the large majority of children. 

To assist. in the organization of Higher Elementary and 
Secondary Education without usurping functions which may 
more properly be exercised by other bodies. 

To reorganize the Evening Continuation Schools and consider 
the reimposition of fees. 

The Duke of Devonshire, speaking at Manchester on October 
15th, is reported to have said: “In the absence of any agree- 
ment for Secondary Education—and there is no body at present 
organized which is capable of taking up and carrying ‘on the 
work—it seems to me that Parliament will have to face the 
question.” So it has seemed to many people for some time; and, 
it is needless to say, the absence of such an arrangement has 
rendered extremely difficult the task of the Moderate Party in 
resisting Progressive extravagance. If Parliament will face the 
question, then, and then only, it may be possible to avoid the 
overlapping which has for so long produced a lamentable waste 
of educational energy and resources. 

WILLIAM C. BRIDGEMAN. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING AS A PROFESSION. 


THOUGH several large public works, as, for instance, various Roman 
aqueducts, the harbour of Ostia, canals in Italy, Egypt, and China, 
and irrigation works in Spain and India, were carried out at remote 
periods by large bodies of men in a somewhat primitive manner, 
civil engineering has only been recognized as a distinct vocation 
within recent times, and only attained the position of a regular 
profession in Great Britain and the Colonies during the earlier 
half of the present century, and more especially on the introduction 
of railways. The Dutch, who were obliged to protect their low- 
lying country by embankments from the incursions of the sea, and 
to execute drainage works to prevent their lands being flooded in 
rainy weather, appear to have .been the first to separate definitely 
civil engineering from architecture, under the title of “ Hydraulic 
Architecture,” towards the close of the sixteenth century, a course 
which was next followed by the French and Italians ; and Dutch 
engineers were summoned to England in the seventeenth century 
to undertake the drainage of the fens in the Eastern Counties. 
Smeaton, a mathematical instrument maker by trade, whose most 
noted engineering work was the erection of the old Eddystone 
Lighthouse in 1756—59, is believed to have been the first person 
in England who called himself a civil engineer ; but for some time 
subsequently, notable instances occurred of men whom the bent of 
their genius, and a favourable combination of circumstances, drew 
away from their previous occupations to carry out important en- 
gineering works. Thus Brindley, the designer of the Bridgewater 
and other English canals, constructed during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, was originally a miilwright ; Telford, the eng’- 
neer of the Menai Suspension Bridge, the Caledonian Canal, and 
various other works, began as a mason; and George Stephenson, 
the father of the locomotive engine, and whose name will ever be 
associated with the introduction of railways, was at first a colliery 
brakesman. These examples might lead to the supposition that a 
civil engineer, like a poet, is born, and not made; but these men 
seized every opportunity of increasing their scientifie knowledge 
in the special subjects connected with their work; and there are 
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numerous instances in ancient and modern times of men whose 
natural inventive or constructive talents were greatly developed 
by long scientific training, as exemplified by Archimedes, Hero of 
Alexandria, Smeaton, and Watt. 

The first society formed for the furtherance of professional 
knowledge in civil engineering was established in London in 1818, 
under the title of “ The Institution of Civil Engineers ” ; and in 1820 
Telford was asked to become its first president, an office which he 
held till his death in 1834. When, in 1828, a charter of incorpora- 
tion was applied for by the society, Mr. Tredgold prepared a 
description of the profession of civil engineering and its objects, 
which was embodied in the petition for the charter, and was sub- 
sequently inserted in an abridged form in the charter itself, in 
which the institution is described as “a Society for the General 
Advancement of Mechanical Science.” Mr. Tredgold’s description 
commences by stating that “civil engineering is the art of directing 
the great sources of power in nature for the use and convenience 
of man; being that practical application of the most important 
principles of natural philosophy which has, in a considerable 
degree, realized the anticipations of Bacon, and changed the aspect 
and state of affairs in the whole world.” After enumerating the 
principal objects at that period of civil engineering, which were for 
the most part incorporated in the preamble of the charter of 1828, 
with certain omissions and abbreviations, Mr. Tredgold wound up 
his summary with the following paragraph :—“This is, however, 
only a brief sketch of the objects of civil engineering, the real 
extent to which it may be applied is limited only by the progress 
of science; its scope and utility will be increased with every dis- 
covery in philosophy, and its resources with every invention in 
mechanical or chemical art, since its bounds are unlimited, and 
equally so must be the researches of its professors.” If the above 
definition of civil engineering, and the high position claimed for it 
in the beneficial application of the resources of science were 
justified when civil engineering was in reality still in its infancy, 
as indicated by the contrast between the works of that period and 
those subsequently achieved, and the circumstance that railways, 
tunnelling, water supply, and mining are not included in the list 
of objects enumerated in the charter, whilst the applications of 
electricity were undreamt of at that time, how much more does 
civil engineering in the present day fulfil the proud definition given 
it seventy years ago, and worthily occupy the commanding position 
claimed for it in its youth? Though the preliminary scientific 
training requisite for a man of science and for a civil engineer are, 
for the most part, very similar, the aims of the two in after-life are 
different. The purely scientific investigator devotes his attention 
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to the extension of the range of knowledge in some particular 
branch of the special science he has taken up, without necessarily 
considering whether his researches will prove of any practical 
value, as his main object is the advancement of science in his 
particular line; whereas the aim of the civil engineer consists in 
the practical application of natural laws and the resources of 
science to the benefit of mankind, and he therefore has to investi- 
gate all the special facts and discoveries in various branches of 
science which may assist him in carrying out his works in the 
most efficient and economical manner. 

The term Engineer was adopted on account of a certain resem- 
blance between public works and the works carried out by military 
engineers; whilst the word civil was prefixed to distinguish the 
civilian from the military engineer. There is, however, a great 
contrast between the objects of the two classes of engineers, for 
civil engineering is devoted to the promotion of intercourse, the 
progress of civilization, the extension of trade and production, the 
increase of appliances and conveniences, and the perfection of 
sanitary arrangements; whereas military engineering is wholly 
concerned in providing defences from attack, and securing the 
destruction of foes. The one, indeed, is the beneficent and con- 
structive branch of engineering, and the other the defensive and 
destructive branch. Military engineers, however, in the absence of 
adequate professional occupation for the whole of the corps in time 
of peace, often take up with success, on account of their scientific 
training, the functions of civil engineers ; whilst civil engineers, on 
the other hand, on account of their special mechanical training, 
are often employed in the manufacture and improvement of rifles, 
heavy ordnance, shot and shell, armour plating, and torpedoes. 

Civil engineering, in its most general signification, covers a very 
wide range of undertakings, embracing in reality several distinct 
branches. Thus there is the constructive branch of engineering, 
commonly known as civil engineering in a more strictly limited 
sense, to distinguish it. from the other branches, which comprises 
the construction of roads, railways, tramways, canals, harbours, 
and docks, also river improvements, irrigation works, water-works, 
sewage works, and the drainage, reclamation, and protection of 
land. Mechanical engineering is another very extensive branch, 
embracing the construction of steam-engines, locomotives and 
other motors, pumps, cranes, and the various kinds of machines, 
and mechanical appliances of ail sorts. Electrical engineering 
deals with the generation of electricity, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, submarine cables, electrical motors, electrical traction 
and electric lighting ; whilst other important branches are mining 
engineering, ship-building, and gas engineering. In proportion as 
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civil engineering extends its scope, there is an increased tendency 
amongst engineers to devote their energies to one special branch, 
owing to the increasing and special knowledge required for making 
progress and achieving success in each branch. Thus, in the early 
part of the nineteenth century it was not uncommon for engineers 
to undertake works in different branches: the Stephensons, for 
instance, having constructed numerous railways and other works, 
as well as having built locomotives, and Mr. Brunel, besides being 
the engineer of the Great Western Railway, having designed the 
Great Western, the Great Britain, and the Great Eastern steain- 
ships; whereas at the present day, engineers generally confine 
their practice to one of the branches enumerated above. Moreover, 
even the constructive branch of engineering, or civil engineering 
in its more restricted signification, is being gradually divided into 
more or less separate branches, such as railway engineering, 
maritime engineering, hydraulic engineering, sanitary engineering, 
and municipal engineering, and sometimes even into still more 
special subdivisions, such as water-works engineering, lighthouse 
engineering, &c., one of which is often exclusively taken up, and 
in which, consequently, special experience is attained. The con- 
structive branch will be mainly referred to in the following re- 
marks, as too much space would be occupied in dealing with all 
the branches of engineering ; and it is, moreover, the branch which 
is of most general interest, and the one to which the term civil 
engineering is cominonly applied. 

When, on the introduction of railways, civil engineering came to 
be recognized as a regular profession to which many young persons 
began to be attracted as their vocation in life, a mechanical turn, 
however slight, and a preference for an outdoor life were considered 
ample evidence by parents that their sons were fitted to become 
civil engineers, especially when numerous railway works had to be 
rapidly carried out by the members of a new profession whose 
numbers were then comparatively small, and the prospects there- 
fore of quick advancement and good salaries were very bright. 
The recognized and usual way of entering the profession in Great 
Britain and the Colonies, is by becoming a pupil in the office or on 
the works of a civil engineer, or in the workshop or factory of a 
mechanical engineer ; and a year’s training in workshop practice is 
often considered an advantageous preparation for pupilage with a 
civil engineer. In former days young men went straight from 
school, or in very rare instances from college, into the office or 
workshops of an engineer without any preparatory training, except 
such mathematical or scientific instruction as might have happened 
to form part of their general education, presenting in this respect 
a notable contrast to the preparation required from foreign civil 
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engineering students, who, like our Royal Engineers, have to pass 
an examination of a high standard in spacial subjects before 
entering upon the technical training for their profession, in a 
Government establishment under highly qualified engineering 
instructors. Practical training, indeed, on actual works or in the 
workshop, was for a long time almost exclusively relied upon at 
home for the preparation of young engineers ; whilst theoretical 
instruction occupied perhaps too large a part of the training of 
engineers abroad. Within recent years, however, the necessity of 
a preliminary scientific training for engineers has been recognized 
in England; and engineering colleges have been established in 
several of the principal towns, where scientific and theoretical 
instruction is provided, and engineering laboratories have been set 
up for the initiation of students in practical work, and for con- 
ducting experimental investigations. These centres of technical 
instruction do not dispense with the need of pupilage for acquiring 
a knowledge of the practical problems and details of engineering ; 
but the pupil who has passed through the course of study in one 
of these colleges with distinction, enters upon his practical training 
properly equipped in the theory of his profession, and therefore 
better qualified to make use of the opportunities afforded him, and 
to take an intelligent interest from the outset in his work, and is 
enabled much sooner to render his services valuable in the office 
or workshop. Moreover, admission into the Student Class of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, the acknowledged leading society of 
the profession, with its various privileges, is restricted to young 
men between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five years, intending 
to become engineers, who possess certificates of having passed certain 
examinations indicating a good general and somewhat scientific 
education, or are able to pass a qualifying examination in specially 
selected subjects held under the direction of the Council of the 
Institution. 

As civil engineers have to deal with the practical applications of 
science for the benefit of mankind, it is evident that the preliminary 
training for the profession should be mainly scientific. The subjects 
of most importance to civil engineers are inathematics, especially 
trigonometry, statics, dynamics,and hydrostatics, elementary physics, 
hydraulics, the principles and practice of surveying, mechanical 
drawing, and graphic statics ; some knowledge of geology, chemistry, 
and meteorology is desirable ; whilst acquaintance with two or three 
of the principal foreign lauguages, such as French, German, and 
Italian, are very serviceable for reading foreign engineering pub- 
lications, visiting public works abroad, and discussing engineering 
problems with foreiga engineers. Certain subjects acquire an 
enhanced importance in particular branches of engineering, such 
. 28* 
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as metallurgy for mechanical engineers; geology, mineralogy, and 
chemistry for mining engineers ; electricity and magnetism for elec- 
trical engineers ; chemistry for gas engineers ; geology, chemistry, 
and bacteriology for water-works and sanitary engineers; and 
meteorology for harbour and river engineers. 

Though the term “pupil” would appear to the uninitiated to imply 
a course of instruction, and the position is generally only obtained 
by the payment of a premium, which may attain a maximum of 
£1,000, but usually amounts to £500 or £600 in the case of an engi- 
neer in large practice, and is rarely less than a yearly payment of 
£100, in reality the engineering pupil receives no regular instruction 
or assistance, he very rarely even sees his principal in a large office, 
and the only aid he has any chance of obtaining is occasionally from 
busy assistants or from fellow-pupils of longer standing than him- 
self. An engineer in very large practice often does not care to accept 
pupils, or only takes a few specially recommended or as a particular 
favour, for a pupil is rather a hindrance at first in the work of a 
busy office; whilst an engineer in small practice, though probably 
very ready to receive pupils, as providing an important addition to 
his income, has not sufficient work to give his pupils proper expe- 
rience, or to afford them an opening at the close of their pupilage. 
Mechanical engineering pupils are sometimes received into a work- 
shop with a premium, and sometimes without. In the first case 
they may be given opportunities of seeing a greater variety of work, 
but are generally left free to keep steadily to their work or not as 
they choose ; whereas in the latter case they are kept to the regular 
hours of an ordinary mechanic, and to such work as is most press- 
ing, or failing in that are dismissed. Both civil and mechanical 
engineering pupils should endeavour to get into an office or work- 
shop where they are likely to obtain experience in the greatest variety 
of work, as they cannot tell at the outset of their career in which 
direction their future opportunities of work may lie. Unfortunately, 
a pupil is generally kept to the special work which it is discovered 
he can do best, without regard to the importance of his ac- 
quiring as wide and varied an experience as possible; and a civil 
engineering pupil should, as soon as he has mastered the routine of 
office work, pass a considerable time upon works in progress, so 
as to gaina knowledge of the practical methods and details of con- 
struction. In any case, the first object of an engineering pupil must 
be to devote his best energies to the execution of the work entrusted 
to him, for his prospects of employment at the termination of his 
term of pupilage, extending generally over a period of from three 
to five years, depend upon the manner in which he has made him- 
self useful to his superiors, his application to his duties, and the 
abilities he has displayed. 
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As soon as the civil engineering student has completed his term 

of pupilage, he becomes eligible for election into the Institution of 
Civil Engineers as an “Associate Member,” provided he is over 
twenty-five years of age, is at the time engaged in the practice of 
his profession, and has either obtained certificates for certain 
specified examinations, or has passed the special scientific qualify- 
ing examination provided by the Institution. This standard of 
proficiency in scientific and technical subjects, required as a 
preliminary qualification for election to the class of associate 
member, was only instituted in 1897, and constitutes a very 
important step towards ensuring that all the professional members 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers shall in future possess the 
scientific knowledge which forms the basis of their professional 
practice, in the same manner as is required from students in law 
and medicine. The transfer from associate membership to full 
member can only be effected by the Council, at their discretion, on 
the application of the associate member, proposed and seconded 
by ten members, if the candidate is able to produce evidence of 
having been in responsible charge of works as an engineer, or of 
having been in practice on his own account with distinction, for a 
period of at least five years. 

A civil engineering pupil at the close of his apprenticeship, who 
has exhibited assiduity and ability in his work, may, if there 
happens to be a vacancy, become an assistant to his principal, or 
an assistant resident engineer on some works in progress, eventu- 
ally being promoted to the post of resident engineer on works, or 
assistant engineer to some company, commission, or corporation, 
from which he may perhaps rise gradually to the position ot 
engineer-in-chief, or pass on to a higher post with another com- 
pany, as occasion may offer. Having gained enlarged experience 
as a resident engineer, and become established in his profession, 
the civil engineer, on the completion of the works, may prefer 
seeking for some more permanent appointment, instead of another 
similar situation, involving a periodical change of abode; or he 
may decide to set up in practice on his own account in London 
or another large town, according to his prospects of obtaining 
work. It is this step in the career of a civil engineer which is 
attended with most uncertainty; for, whereas the necessary 
expenses of an office are certain, the prospects of work coming in 
may be precarious, unless the engineer possesses local influence, 
or until he has succeeded in some way or other in making a name 
for himself. Sometimes this momentous change is deferred till 
the engineer has gained friends and a position as the engineer-in- 
chief to some large company or corporation, when his acquired 
reputation renders his future prospects secure ; and he often retains 
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his connection with his old company as their consulting engineer, 
whilst becoming free to obtain practice in general engineering 
work. Occasionally, when the step has been somewhat pre- 
maturely taken, and does not answer expectations, the engineer 
reverts to a salaried post, which, though offering less possibilities 
of attaining eminence and a fortune than the position of an 
engineer in private practice, is at any rate secure. An engineer, 
indeed, without an assured position in his profession, or some 
private means, may reasonably hesitate to embark upon a career 
of his own, as without interest, and willing friends in a position to 
assist him, his progress may prove so slow at first that his patience 
might fail in the endeavour to test the truth of the proverb that 
“everything comes to him who waits.” 

A great number of civil engineers are engaged on railways, 
irrigation, water-supply, sanitation, and other important public 
works in India and the Colonies, where they often spend the 
greater part of their life, whilst some find employment in foreign 
countries. There are also numerous posts held by civil engineers 
in the United Kingdom of very different degrees of importance, 
responsibility, and interest, ranging from surveyors of limited 
districts and borough surveyors of comparatively small towns, who 
have to conduct a large amount of routine work and to deal with 
small details, up to the engineer to a large railway company, a 
leading port trust, or other large community, with work which 
may well satisfy the ambition of most engineers. In most of these 
appointments, the engineer has to devote all his time to the duties 
of his office; but in some he is allowed to take a certain amount 
of private work as well. The position, however, which possesses 
the greatest interest, and variety of occupation, entails the greatest 
responsibility, and calls into play the highest faculties, is that of a 
consulting engineer in large practice in London or in another large 
city, who, in addition to the general superintendence of the execu- 
tion of some large works, is frequently consulted and has to report 
upon a variety of engineering difficulties and schemes both at home 
and abroad. 

Information may very naturally be desired, especially by those 
who contemplate embracing the profession of a civil engineer, as to 
the way in which the position of a consulting engineer with a large 
practice can be best attained. The simplest and surest way, un- 
fortunately, is not open to everyone, for it consists in being the son 
of an eminent consulting engineer; and the young engineer in 
such a case has not merely special opportunities of acquiring 
experience in his profession in his father’s office and on works, 
with the ready aid of his father’s assistants, but he gains at the 
outset the advantages of the professional connections his father has 
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gradually formed, and at last, perhaps by gradual stages, he may 
manage to succeed to his father’s position. Another manner in 
which a good position as an executive and consulting engineer can 
be sometimes reached, is by attaining the position of chief assistant 
to. an eminent engineer, when long and faithful service in a 
subordinate position is occasionally rewarded by the assistant 
being raised to partnership with his chief, to whose practice he 
may eventually succeed. In recent times, indeed, it has become 
too common a custom for a civil engineer, in his declining years, 
to take his son or chief assistant, or both, into partnership, so as to 
secure, on his retirement or death, the retention in the name of 
the firm of the various public appointments he has obtained, owing 
to his tested ability and celebrity, as consulting or executive 
engineer. This course, though natural enough in a parent, and 
intelligible as a recompense to a valued assistant, is not calculated 
to maintain the high scientific position of civil engineering, for it 
treats it as a business, which is assumed to require no very special 
qualifications for its successful prosecution. In rare instances, a 
son may be found to possess in full measure the special talents of 
the father, and a carefully selected assistant may occasionally be as 
able as his principal; but in the interests of the public, and the 
reputation and progress of the profession, the decision as to the 
succession to important posts should not be allowed to pass into 
the control of interested individuals. Again, when an engineer's 
practice becomes much larger than he can at all properly supervise, 
the engineer lapses gradually more or less into the position of 
the head of a business establishment. Schemes, reports, and 
designs are prepared, and works are carried out, in a kind of 
routine manner, by numerous assistants, with little of the guiding 
hand of the engineer, except in very important cases, though the 
work has been obtained in consequence of his personal repute. 
Much in such cases depends on the capacities of the assistants, 
though the responsibility and the credit rest with the engineer ; 
and the work would often be more satisfactorily done by a 
specially competent rising engineer, who could attend personally 
to the matter, and give it more thorough consideration. Civil 
engineering, being eminently a scientific profession, should not be 
suffered to degenerate into a business; for this would prove a 
serious injury to the interests of the public, and might result in 
the loss by British engineers of their foremost position in the 
world, which they originally gained by their practical experience, 
and can only hope to retain by extending their scientific knowledge, 
and the closest personal supervision. 

It remains to be seen what qualities and what steps are most likely 
to be conducive to the success and advancement of a civil engineer 
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possessing no interest in influential quarters, and best calculated 
to render him an honour to his profession and a promoter of its 
progress. The course of preliminary training which is essential 
has been already sufficiently indicated, and the importance of 
becoming the pupil of an engineer where ample experience can 
be obtained has been pointed out. As regards qualities, a civil 
engineer should possess a very retentive memory, a power of 
rapidly assimilating the main features of a problem, and of 
separating the essential from the unimportant facts, a capacity for 
observing carefully the chief parts of a site inspected, and carrying 
away a sort of photographic picture of them in his mind, which 
can be called up when required, and the capability of weighing 
opinions and evidence, of noting the scientific bearings of the 
question, of investigating any possible objections, and of arriving 
at a sound decision. A civil engineer should also acquire the 
power of expressing himself clearly and forcibly in writing, in order 
to produce a favourable impression with regard to any reports he 
may have to write, and to give due weight to the opinions and 
recommendations expressed therein. Clear and concise com- 
position is also important for papers on professional subjects, 
presented to the Institution of Civil Engineers or other scientific 
societies, and especially for any book on some technical subject. 
A fair power, moreover, of speaking in public is valuable for 
joining in discussions held at various societies on professional 
topics; and facility of expression and rapidity of thought are of 
considerable importance when undergoing examination before a 
parliamentary committee or in a law court, from which consulting 
civil engineers cannot keep themselves entirely aloof. Experience 
is acquired by engineers by degrees, commencing at the outset of 
their career and continuing to the termination of their professional 
life, each work engaged upon opening up fresh points and en- 
larging the scope of their experience. The success of engineers 
depends largely upon the knowledge they derive from experience, 
a clear scientific insight into the problems involved, and their 
technical skill in designing works to meet special requirements. 
Their experience, moreover, should not be confined to the works 
in which they may be concerned, but should be extended by the 
careful study of accounts of engineering works abroad, supple- 
mented whenever possible by visits to the most important public 
works in the Colonies and foreign countries. 

It would be difficult to state with precision the steps which may 
best conduce to securing an independent practice in civil engineer- 
ing, for opportunities may present themselves in a variety of ways, 
differing somewhat according to the special branch taken up. 
Some engineers obtain their first piece of independent work by the 
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kind recommendation of the engineer to whom they were originally 
apprenticed ; others gain a reputation in a special branch by the 
publication of investigations they have carried out; whilst some 
prepare schemes for the improvement of certain districts, which 
they endeavour to induce the inhabitants to adopt. Sometimes an 
engineer attracts the attention of the public by the reading of a 
paper with reference to a special branch of engineering of general 
interest, by writing a technical book in such a manner as to be- 
come recognized as an authority on the subject treated of, or by 
carrying out a series of experimental researches clearing up obscure 
problems in engineering science. These pursuits, moreover, whilst 
possibly bringing a talented engineer into notice, though offering 
no prospect of any direct pecuniary return, possess the additional 
advantage of providing an occupation for spare time, which not 
merely increases materially the knowledge of the engineer himself 
in the special subject he has undertaken, but also furthers the 
progress of the science of engineering to the general benefit of 
the profession. After a start has been accomplished in private 
practice, a clear grasp of the ruling conditions of each case pre- 
sented for consideration, with close attention to important details 
and the teachings of enlarging experience, sound common-sense and 
tact in dealing with persons and circumstances, a readiness of 
resource when difficulties are encountered, a keen insight in the 
selection of subordinates and judgment as to the extent of reliance 
to be placed in their work, and a power of organizing work and 
skill in directing it, constitute important factors in furthering the 
advancement of a civil engineer. 

The engineer-in-chief of large public works, upon whom the 
honour devolves of the success of the undertakings, and who 
generally receives five per cent. of the cost for superintending their 
execution, is alone responsible to his employers for their satisfactory 
completion, though he employs several assistants and super- 
intendents who are responsible to him for their due performance 
of the designs and supervision of the works, which are usually 
carried out by the help of a contractor. Certain operations of 
undetermined extent and cost, such as dredging for deepening a 
tidal river for navigation, or of a special character, such as small 
harbours upon an exposed sea. coast, are not unfrequently carried 
out directly by the executive engineer to a River Commission or 
Port Trust, as by this means the works can be conducted in a more 
tentative and thorough manner, and often prove more economical 
under the personal control of an experienced engineer than when 
executed by contract, in which the conditions have to be strictly 
defined at the outset, and where, owing to the uncertainties 
inseparable from the work, the contractor naturally adds a large 
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margin to the contract sum to secure himself against risk of loss. 
Most large works, however, are carried out by contract, so that the 
company or corporation know at the commencement the extent of 
their liabilities, provided the engineer guards them against charges 
for extras, comprising all works outside the provisions of the 
contract, which not unfrequently swell the final cost to an 
unexpected amount. The reputation of an engineer is largely 
dependent upon the financial position of the contractor, and the 
efficiency and business capacity of his agents who actually arrange 
the execution of the works under the direction of the engineer ; 
but the engineer has rarely any voice in the selection of the 
contractor. Occasionally, when an eminent engineer has been 
called in to extricate a company from difficulties incurred in their 
works, the employment of a certain trusted contractor has been 
made a condition of his accepting the charge, and sometimes an 
engineer induces a company to invite only a selected few contractors 
to tender for a work; but, unfortunately, as a general rule 
companies accept the lowest tender in an open competition. A 
contractor with slender means and small experience is tempted to 
make up for the lowness of his tender by executing inferior work, 
by doing the most profitable work first, regardless of the general 
advancement of the works, and by evading as far as possible the 
conditions of the contract unfavourable to his profits; whereas a 
contractor with a large capital and experience, and a well-earned 
reputation, sets his face against the introduction of bad work, 
carries out the works as rapidly and thoroughly as practicable, and 
considers the interests of his employers as bound up with his own. 
The engineer is concerned with the scientific and technical part of 
the work, and the contractor with the practical and financial 
portion ; and both should possess ample experience and capacities 
for their respective duties to ensure the success of the under- 
taking. 

Engineers naturally accept, in most cases, any work that may 
be offered thein, whether coming within their special experience 
or not; and there is therefore still a considerable variety in the 
practice of some of the most celebrated civil engineers, which 
enhances the interest of their work; but probably, in the future, 
engineers will be more and more selected on account of their 
known experience in the particular branch required. The giving 
of expert evidence, however, should form an exception to the 
general rule of accepting work; for though an engineer is obliged 
to support his own schemes before parliamentary committees, and 
may sometimes give conscientious evidence, founded upon his 
experience, before committees, or in law courts, with benefit to the 
public, he should evidently regard it as derogatory to his profession, 
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and to his standing as a man of science, to become a sort of 
advocate in place of an impartial witness, by consenting to give 
evidence in support of or in opposition to schemes, without being 
thoroughly convinced of the soundness of the views which, from 
an engineering standpoint, he is asked to endorse. 

Civil engineering possesses the inestimable advantage of being 
a profession which, in dealing with the practical applications of 
science, is ever full of interest; fresh problems are presented to 
engineers for their consideration in every scheme they have to 
examine, every work they have to report upon, and every design 
they have to prepare. They often have to investigate the records 
of the past fora full history of the changes in the natural conditions 
with which they have to deal; and they have to draw upon their 
varied experience, and the accumulated resources of science, for 
the remedies of long-standing evils, or for the works of improve- 
ment which they are called upon to devise. When an engineer’s 
attention is diverted for a moment from the work upon which his 
energies are concentrated, and directed to the future, probably two 
objects of ambition present themselves to his imagination, which 
only a very favoured few have a chance of attaining—namely, the 
handing down of his name to posterity as the engineer of some 
world-famous work, such as a colossal bridge of unprecedented span, 
an interoceanic canal, or a channel tunnel, and his election as 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, a body which, 
without by any means comprising all British engineers, has now 
a roll of about six thousand professional members, as well as about 
nine hundred engineering students, and is steadily increasing in 
numbers. 

The ideal view of civil engineering may be briefly summed up in 
the words which formed part of the concluding sentences of my 
presidential address. to the Mechanical Science Section of the 
British Association, at the Ipswich meeting in 1895 :— 


‘In engineering, as in pure science, it is impossible to stand still ; and engineers 
require to be ever learning, ever seeking to appreciate more fully the laws of 
nature and the revelations of science, ever endeavouring to perfect their methods 
by the light of fresh discoveries, and ever striving to make past experience and 
a wider knowledge stepping-stones to greater achievements. Engineers have a 
noble vocation, and should aim at attaining a lofty ideal; and, in the spirit of 
the celebrated scientific discoverers of the past, such as Galileo, Newton, 
Laplace, Cavendish, Lyell, and Faraday, should regard their profession not 
so much as an opportunity of gaining a pecuniary reward as a means of advancing 
knowledge, health, and prosperity, and should endeavour so to develop the 
resources of nature as to further to the utmost the intellectual and material 
progress of the human race.” 


L. F. VerNon-HARcOURT. 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENT—A SUGGESTION 
FOR THE FUTURE. 


THERE is no need now to apologize for the presence in war of 
the newspaper correspondent. He has been accepted as in the 
natural order of a campaign. But his evolution has been of so 
modern a growth that his functions can hardly have yet reached 
their final development, and a suggestion may still help their 
future shaping. 

Despite the abuse of occasional commanders, one may take it 
for granted at the outset that the war correspondent is not an 
unmixed evil, even fora war. Above and beyond the interests 
of his paper he holds a watching brief for his nation, when that 
nation is at strife, and in every instance for humanity. He is an 
impartial spectator, an unprejudiced recorder, who sees and sets 
out the incidents of a campaign in the interest of his people and 
to the judgment of the world. Were those his only obligations, 
he could not go far wrong; but he must acknowledge one more 
immediate to the paper he represents. In fulfilling that he has 
not only to tell what happens, but to tell it in a fashion that will 
attract attention. By his promptitude and acumen, or, failing 
these, by his previousness and exaggeration, he must draw the 
eyes of the world to the sheet he represents. It is on the rock 
of that compulsion that his real utility comes to grief. He must 
engross with the dullest story; he must startle with the plainest 
tale. Very soon he becomes, not an honest recorder, but a bag- 
man: he writes, not to enlighten a public, but to sell his wares. 
When he has sunk to that level he deserves all the abuse he 
often incurs from those to whom campaigning is a grim and 
deadly business, and only incidentally a source of profit. 

Now, the problem of the future is so to qualify the correspon- 
dent that only his useful features can have any scope, so to tem- 
per his activities that in best serving his paper he shall not cease 
to be of public benefit. 

Before proposing changes for conditions which are inevitable, 
one may clear the ground by dealing with some which are not. 
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There is, to begin with, the attitude of the military authorities 
towards the correspondent, which is too inconsistent to be con- 
sidered seriously. Having obtained permission from the War 
Office, with considerable difficulty, to represent a London daily 
which had already sacrificed two of its members to the exigence 
of war, I expected on arriving in South Africa to find the number 
of my comrades restricted by the severest selection. Instead, 
one met representatives of obscure financial papers, of unheard 
of foreign journals, of American monthlies, of social weeklies ; 
millionaires masquerading as journalists, and mere sight-seers as 
men of letters, all gathered under that cloak of the Press which 
one was seriously informed in London would have to be stretched 
to include a single substitute for one of its disabled members. 
Nor did the inconsistency of objection end there, for scarcely 
had the serious part of the campaign begun than some dozen of 
the leading papers and favoured agencies were informed by the 
Press Censor that they would require two reporters in place ot 
the one with which they had been previously content, and despite 
the protest of some who saw no cause for. an increased expendi- 
ture, a second correspondent was practically forced upon them. 
Not that one would make too much of such an incident, for 
we suffered throughout from the vacillations ot the Censor, his 
too conspicuous inclinations, and edicts of one week which were 
rescinded the next. Still, seeing how often the exacting require- 
ments of the Press have been insisted on, the other side of the 
story may as well be stated. 

A second objection from the military side is to the ignorant 
and irresponsible character of journalistic criticism. That, again, 
is entirely the fault of the War Office. Withitlies the granting of 
licences; it has only to ask credentials of a correspondent’s fit- 
ness, and to refuse its endorsement if they are not satisfactory. 
It protesses a preference for Service men to chronicle the Army’s 
doings, but it takes no steps to give its preference effect. 
Good men there are, and plenty, with a ready pen and a soldier’s 
experience, only too anxious for such employment, but the only 
agent that could, and should, give their claims a backing offers 
only a vague opinion on their behalf. 

When I reached Modder River in the early days of February 
very few of all the journalists assembled there had had a 
previous acquaintance with soldiering, or had ever followed 
a campaign; and a considerable part of the remainder could 
boast as little connection with the Press as with the Army. 
“Why did I come out here?” replied a Colonial journalist who 
had just enquired how many divisions went to a brigade. “ Well, 
my editor thought my not knowing anything about an army 
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would likely make what I wrote more piquant.” - Now, there can 
be no question that the editor was abundantly justified in his 
expectations. There would probably be something ‘piquant in 
an earth-worm’s speculations on an eagle ; but piquancy of that 
kind is not according to knowledge, and nothing but cheapness 
can be urged in its favour. 

There is, of course, always room with an army for men who 
can write, and who purposely and obviously confine them- 
selves to description, and make literature the richer by their 
experience. But the green journalist from whom piquancy is 
expected is, as a rule, the very one who drops into the most 
reckless and intolerant criticism of military detail and the 
conduct of a campaign. 

In these two particulars the War Office could improve con- 
ditions of which it complains. Only representatives of the big 
dailies, the illustrated weeklies, and certain recognized agencies 
should be allowed at the front, and only men of proved ability 
or of indubitable qualifications should be permitted to corre- 
spond. By this latter restriction the Censor’s office would be 
made easier and more pleasant. At present he has to deal 
with men of every social and unsocial experience, who may 
be as complete strangers to the habits of discipline as they 
are to those of good manners. There are men under his control 
who have a preference for the views of the private soldier in 
matters of strategy, who are in sympathetic communication 
with the sergeants’ mess, whose conception of their duty 
includes’ the bribing of signallers and telegraph clerks, and 
who have a natural craving rather for news than for honour. 
Yet he has to frame rules which shall restrain such men within 
limits of propriety, and yet not gall those whose conceptions of 
what is decent are altogether different. 

It is not to be expected, nor is it needful, that the War Office 
should institute an enquiry into the social standing of those 
whose names have been submitted for a licence. The War Office 
have only to make the editor or manager responsible for the 
character of candidates submitted for approval, and to intimate 
that any lack of discretion in their selection will entail incon- 
venient restrictions in the future. 

So far for changes which will reduce friction in administration, 
but which entail no alteration of method. 

This paper was, however, written to advocate a far more 
drastic measure—a severance of the correspondent from the 
telegraph wire. The use of the cable has an evil influence of 
more than one kind. It is a continued temptation to that undue 
previousness which often differs little from the common lie. 
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It leads to that bribery, already mentioned, and corruption of 
subordinates which put honest men at a considerable disadvantage. 
It ties a correspondent daily to the one spot from which news 
can be sent, and thus often causes him to miss the most interesting 
part of the day’s fighting. It clogs the wire on most occasions 
with an absolutely ridiculous repetition of the day’s doings. 
Lastly, it leads to what may prove a very dangerous competi- 
tion, and to a multiplication of that uncertain class of servant, 
the despatch rider. 

On the first two points no expansion is necessary. The third 
can, perhaps, only be appreciated by those it has restricted. 
The chief interest in war is psychical. Whatever be the value 
of your military machinery, whatever the training of your 
leaders, whatever the physical equivalent of your men, final 
success is a question of the spirit only, of the heart more than 
of the hand behind the rifle. And the chances of gauging that 
spirit do not come so often in the line of battle as in the uncer- 
tain hours of the dark when the fight is over, and men, ex- 
hausted in body and shaken in nerve, with a mere mouthful 
remaining of dirty water, and faint from want of food, have to 
lie out alert upon a lonely picquet and face the new chances of 
the night. But with the necessity hard upon him of sending off 
his daily wire, the correspondent has to choose between leaving 
his paper unserved and missing the most explanatory moment of 
the day’s proceedings. He is probably, if the action has been 
a slight one, with the mounted infantry or the cavalry screen. 
He is in touch with the enemy, and dawn may bring the brilliant 
hour he has waited for so long. The red burgeon of head- 
quarters and the blue and white pennant of the telegraph 
beside it are an unknown distance in his rear. It will be 
dark ere he can find them, the Censor must be hunted up, and 
one of his incomprehensible edicts may cause a further delay of 
hours. Then it will be too late to get back to the front, and so 
the palpitating hours of the dark and the dash at daybreak go 
by without him. He may learn, however, to complete his dis- 
content, that the field wire broke down in the night, and that 
his message will, in consequence, never be delivered. 

The validity of the fourth point —the clogging of the wires— 
was amply illustrated during the marches to and from the capital 
of the Free State. During the first we were permitted to send 
from ten to a rare fifty words a day over the field wire; during 
the second the limit ran up on the march to a nominal hundred. 
The average for the two marches was probably something over 
thirty words. Meanwhile the Commander-in-Chief was chronicling 
the day’s events, very excellently for the most part, with such 
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detail as suited him and with what precedence he pleased. 
That information the London papers obtained without com- 
petitive expense. At an interval varying from hours to days 
after they had received it, came despatches from various agencies 
and their own correspondents. They may possibly have been 
subscribing to four of the former, so that they received five 
messages of some thirty words each narrating exactly the same 
event in scarcely different language; for the possible permuta- 
tions in describing a fight in a score and a half of words are not 
numerous. Supposing that forty correspondents were with the 
column, some thirty-five messages would be sent off daily with 
scarcely a detail of difference. This gives roughly an average 
thousand words as the daily capacity of the wire for Press pur- 
poses, which was entirely occupied with thirty-five repetitions of 
thirty words. Now, had the control of the wire been in one 
man’s hands, the British public might, instead of reading a 
curtailed and tinkered telegram five times over, have had a 
full and accurate account of the war from day to day. 

The last point, concerning despatch riders, is by no means the 
least important. The picture of the correspondent riding beside 
the little cart which carries his humble outfit is in most instances 
a deceptive one. The correspondent, if he have large dealings 
with the telegraph, may employ half a dozen despatch riders, 
each of whom must be mounted and have spare horses, each 
has baggage of some sort, and for each food must be carried 
as well as, most pressing difficulty of any, for the entire stud. 
Hence, the correspondent may require three or four light carts 
at the front, double that number of black boys to look after 
them and assist in the thieving of horses, and a bullock waggon 
carrying the heavy stores with the baggage train. The re- 
quirements of such an outfit, especially in a land where fodder 
is scarce and horse-life precarious, make horse stealing an 
economical necessity. But that is a minor evil beside the risk 
to the wire from the multiplication of despatch riders. 

Take an instance. When Lord Roberts’ column arrived in 
Bloemfontein it was linked to the outer world by some hundred 
and twenty miles of a frail field line, some of it still upon the 
ground. Only a sterile conscience and a pair of nippers were 
needed to cut us off from the entire theatre of war, and to rob 
our position of its chief advantage. Now, consider the tempta- 
tion to such an act for a paper or an agency far more abundantly 
supplied with riders than its competitors. Remember, too, that 
the despatch rider owes his very existence to difficulties of com- 
munication, and that, even without the managerial suggestion, 
he may be able to see an appropriate meaning in the proverb 
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that if speech be silvern, silence is of gold. The suggestion of 
such a possibility may be met with indignant protests that no 
Englishman would be capable of taking so traitorous an ad- 
vantage. That may or may not be true, but it has no bearing 
on the question, for the company of correspondents is drawn 
from a great variety of peoples—Frenchmen, Germans, Swedes, 
Greeks, Americans, Poles, and Jews—and their riders are of 
Heaven knows what nationality, and do not impress one gener- 
ally as holding exacting views in commercial morality. Hence, 
though the very frequent gaps in our communications may 
never have owed their origin to a despatch rider’s astuteness, 
there was absolutely no reason why they should not. A man 
might in a ride of a hundred miles cut, unnoticed, even an air 
line in twenty places without wasting ten minutes of his time. 
Such a consummation is entirely a question of conscience, and if 
a war correspondent confesses himself unable to find a rider 
liberally unprovided with moral scruples, he can have profited 
little by an acquaintance with some of his most successful 
colleagues. 

So far for the reasons which authorize reform; next for the 
method of it. 

My suggestion is to cut the correspondent adrift from the 
telegraph, and to give him, within the limits of good manners, 
absolute liberty in his letters of fair comment on what he sees. 
3efore Lord Roberts arrived at the Modder all the private, as 
well as professional, letters of correspondents had to be handed 
open to the Press Censor; a quite intolerable affront to the 
writers’ honour. 

Under Lord Stanley’s supervision all evidence of such intru- 
sive distrust was abolished, one’s private correspondence was 
conducted as one pleased, and letters addressed to one’s paper 
only required the Censor’s stamp on the closed envelope, a pre- 
caution of which one did not see the value, but to which one 
could not possibly object. Lord Roberts, in a charming little 
speech which he made to us on the opening morning of his 
campaign, from the window of his train, drawn up on the dusty 
plain of the Modder, told us that, so long as it was for our 
country’s benefit, we should have full opportunity to speak our 
minds, and that he would be interested when he had the oppor- 
tunity to read our comments. ‘That is the only attitude towards 
his inevitable critics which a man of Lord Roberts’ magnitude 
and manifold sympathies could be expected to take, the only one 
which is worthy the adoption of any commander, yet though 
that promise was most faithfully kept, the shadow of restrictions 
under which they had previously laboured continued undoubtedly 
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to exercise a restraining influence on the pens ot some, and 
the threat of “sending down” was not absent altogether from 
the air we lived in. 

Now, to get the full value for the nation out of a correspon- 
dent, he must be allowed in honest criticism an absolutely free 
hand. What he permits himself to say will always be safe- 
guarded by his sense of decency, and if he prove deficient in 
such a sense the men who appointed him should be held 
responsible, and when the offender is dismissed no substitute 
should be allowed to the paper he has represented. This would 
put an end not only to the voicing of unmannerly and intemperate 
opinions, but to various cunning devices occasionally practised 
by the correspondent, and not at all to the credit of journalism. 
For these the paper itself is sometimes morally responsible; it 
applauds if it does not incite, and to make it suffer seriously for 
any breach of honour by its representative would have an 
excellent effect upon its future selections. 

By the setting free of the correspondent from the daily impor- 
tunity of the telegraph, by the chances thus afforded him ot 
viewing the most significant moments of the day’s work, by the 
concentration of his powers on a sober and thoughtful review of 
operations, unaffected by opinions hastily expressed for the 
telegraph on the day of issue, by the absence of uselessly 
repeated reports of the days’ fighting—by all these things the 
public would be the gainer. But it is not proposed that the 
public should be without telegraphic news of a war; indeed, it is 
in order that it should obtain such news in a very much more 
extended shape than it does at present that this scheme has 
been in part suggested. If, as has been shown, the possible 
thousand words which may represent the field wire’s capacity, 
instead of being frittered away in lengths of forty or fifty 
words, were entrusted to a single writer, the public might have 
daily a full and complete account of every day’s proceedings. 
The question at once arises, Who is to write it? Clearly, the 
writer must have access to the official mind, but must, at the 
same time, not be unduly influenced by it. His duty will be to 
produce a record of events compiled from all sources, without 
comment. Consequently his office must have official recognition. 
He must be, as the Press Censor is at present, part of the Staff, 
but he need not necessarily be upon the active list, nor, for that 
matter, even be a soldier. A man with military knowledge, 
literary powers, and the habit of discipline is required; but the 
fewer professional relations he has with those whose doings he 
describes obviously the better. He alone must be held responsible 
for what he writes, and there is no reason he should not be as 
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competent to decide what should or should not be given publicity 
as a Press Censor. His daily despatch would be distributed 
as the War Office thought fit to every newspaper that cared 
to pay its share towards the cost of the message. 

The expense to the newspaper would only be from a tenth to a 
twentieth of what they now have to pay for wires, often so brief 
as to be of no value. It may be argued that a paper would not 
care for a plan that reduced it in one particular to a level with its 
rivals, and that objection would doubtless have had considerable 
force before the war in South Africa began. The Press has since 
then had a taste of what 4s. a word a day means for ten months, 
and the taste is probably somewhat bitter in its mouth. As it is, 
the daily papers have been for some time practically reduced 
to a common level by the publication of Lord Roberts’ de- 
spatches so much fuller and earlier than those of their own 
correspondents. And really, all that was possible of splendid 
and exciting adventure with the telegraph is now at an end. 
The Censor has put his closure upon that. Not once nor twice 
during this last war did one ride into headquarters after a fight, 
at the risk of killing one’s horse, to find that one’s news was all 
too new, and to see it laid aside for twenty-four or more hours 
till full official intelligence had been received and despatched, 
and, incidentally, till every other correspondent had handed in a 
message. 

No, the old days which were the correspondents’ glory are 
past and done with, and will never come again. The starving 
endurance, the desperate rides of the man with news are never 
likely to be repeated in the interest of a paper; save by the 
despatch rider, and his arrival is generally forestalled by the 
repair of the field wire, without which, in the future, no army 
will advance. 

At Bloemfontein the despatch riders into Kimberley were all 
beaten by the Engineers, and casual and inefficient correspon- 
dents, like the present writer, who pinned their faith to the 
sapper, reaped the advantage which falls all too seldom to the 
trustful and indolent. At Pretoria the almost certain risk of 
capture by enemies, or of detainment by suspicious friends, made 
scarcely worth while the despatch of riders to Kroonstad, with 
the possibility, finding the wire cut beyond it, of having to cover 
the three hundred miles to Bloemfontein; seeing that all the 
while of that week’s journey the Commander-in-Chief was con- 
versing through the “buzzer” with the other side of the world, 
and that the riders’ news, when at last it was published, would 
be in consequence unendurably stale. 

It would, therefore, seem to be in the interest of editors to 
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acquiesce in an arrangement which would permit them to face 
the worst possibilities of war without fears of bankruptcy ; for 
the cost of even the most expensive correspondent is a trifle be- 
side that of his telegrams. It is a popular delusion that the big 
dailies welcome the thought of war, since from war very few of 
them reap an advantage, and many, forced to equal the extrava- 
gance of more wealthy competitors, face its prospects with 
despair. 

There would be an advantage also to the Army in thus sever- 
ing the correspondent from the wire, since no occasion would 
exist for the representatives of various telegraphic agencies at 
the front. 

Their absence would be a larger relief than might appear from 
the cancelling of half a dozen names; for the agency has dealings 
only with the telegraph, and must justify its existence by a 
continual use of the line. Hence, the agencies are the great 
employers of that dangerous connecting link, the despatch rider ; 
are, consequently, large users of the road, great consumers ot 
forage, and often the biggest horse thieves in camp. They may 
tell you mournfully, in a confidential moment, that they have to 
steal, and one quite admits the obligation from their standpoint ; 
but there seems no reason under any circumstances for their 
existence, and, cut off from the line, they would at once cease to 
have any being at the seat of war. 

The minor papers, too poor to have a correspondent of their 
own, which at present get their news from the agencies, could 
arrange, as many of them do at present, to share news and 
expenses with the larger dailies, and these in turn would be 
freed from a very heavy item in their expenses, which they are 
at present unable to avoid; while, were the scheme here advo- 
cated brought into operation, a full and accurate account of the 
war would be brought within reach of the least opulent. 

It may also be remembered that agency representatives are 
telegraphists pure and simple ; they have no sobering fear of the 
signed and written word which must follow to chasten the 
brilliance of their imagination. That, it may be urged, is the 
Censor’s affair. So it is; but the Censor’s affairs are many, and 
sometimes muddled; and his achievement not always up to the 
level of his high endeavour. 

That these proposals are prompted by no unfriendly feeling 
towards the many able men who represent telegraphic agencies 
at the front will be made clear by an alternative suggestion. If 
the War Office does not see its way to appoint a Staff corre- 
spondent to accompany every column, it might consent to entrust 
the use of the telegraph to the agencies only. There might be 
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enough to permit of quartering the ground between the candi- 
dates; and, for the exclusive privileges thus obtained, an agree- 
ment might be made reducing the price at which news is furnished 
to subscribers. An agency has this very considerable advantage 
over a newspaper: it knows almost the exact relation between 
outlay and return. With a newspaper there is something specu- 
lative in every success. An increased circulationmay be swamped 
by a rise in paper, and the advertiser’s eye is not always so much 
attracted by solid advances as by a succes d’estime. Hence, though 
it might be impossible to estimate how far a paper was ad- 
vantaged by a war, an agency’s fortunes could be pretty fairly 
gauged, and a scheme regulating the price of intelligence 
arranged for. 

Here, then, are two proposals made solely from the standpoint 
of the correspondent’s efficiency, the advantage to the Press, the 
benefit of the public, the gain to the Army. 

Pending effective objection there seems no reason why they 
should not seriously be considered. 


H. F. Prevost BATTERSBY. 
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Ir is becoming a melancholy problem to calculate what limits our 
Government will set to its abasement before Germany. Thought 
upon the problem prompts the pessimistic conclusion that there are 
no limits. And when to Germany is joined that other fetich of English 
statesmanship—the spirit of Cobden—he would be indeed rash 
who, in the light of experience, ventured to put a period upon the 
Imperial Government’s complaisance. In the scandal to which I 
would draw your attention now you have the spectacle of the 
Imperial Executive doing sacrifice upon tremulous knees before 
the two fetiches. The sacrificial offerings are, in the first place, 
the loyal and patriotic Dominion of Canada; secondly, the essence 
of the Imperial idea ; and thirdly, one of the chances of putting 
our future industrial prosperity upon a sure footing. The gravity— 
or should one say, the grotesqueness ?—of the scandal is accentuated 
when it is borne in mind that neither fetich has any claim upon the 
devotion of English statesmanship ; for it has been demonstrated to 
amplitude in the pages of this Review that Germany is neither our 
superior nor our friend, but is in important respects at our mercy, 
yet is certainly our ambitious and hostile rival, and is therefore 
the last Power before which we should cringe; and, with regard 
to the other fetich, have not our statesmen, from Lord Salisbury 
downwards, formally declared their emancipation from allegiance ? 

Let me tell the scandal storywise. Lord Ripon having, in 1895, 
replied with a sneering negative to the unanimous resolution of 
the self-governing Colonies assembled at Ottawa in 1894 in favour 
of a Customs Union of the Empire; and Mr. Chamberlain, his 
successor, having twice in public speech, in 1896, proclaimed his 
adhesion to the principle of a Customs Union; and the desirability 
of decisive action upon the part of the Colonies, in order to 
stimulate the Imperial Government, having become in Canada’s 
view apparent ; the Dominion Government offered to the Mother 
Country and the other Colonies of the Empire a_ preferential 
import tariff of 25 per cent. This was in 1897, the year of the 
Diamond Jubilee, the time when England was beginning to awake 
to the greatness and value of the British Empire. It was a time 
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of Imperial enthusiasm, and the offer of the preferential tariff was 
transmitted from Ottawa during those summer months when the 
full tide of Imperialism was running. It was acclaimed throughout 
the country, and made the Canadian Premier the most popular 
non-royal personage in the Jubilee procession. Everyone—Tory 
and Radical, Protectionist and Free Trader—welcomed the proposal. 
The United Empire Trade League was joyful; the Cobden Club— 
by inadvertence or design mistaking the meaning of the offer— 
presented Sir Wilfrid Laurier with a gold medal. 

But acceptance of the offer was not quite so simple as it looked. 
England had entered into Treaties of Commerce with Belgium 
(in 1862) and with the German Zollverein (in 1865); and these 
treaties contained the following clauses which governed the accept- 
ance of Canada’s gift. The Belgian clause ran :— 


‘* ARTICLE XV.—Articles the produce or manufacture of Belgium shall not be 
subject in the British Colonies to other or higher duties than those which are or 
may be imposed upon similar articles of British origin,” 


The clause in the German Treaty was :— 


‘* ARTICLE VII.—The stipulations of the preceding Articles I. to VI. shall also 
be applied to the Colonies and foreign possessions of Her Britannic Majesty. In 
those Colonies and possessions the produce of the States of the Zollverein shall 
not be subject to any higher or other import duties than the produce of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or of any other country of the like kind ; 
nor shall the exportation from those Colonies or possessions to the Zollverein be 
subject to any higher or other duties than the exportation to the United Kingdon 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


Why these extraordinary stipulations were assented to passes the 
wit of man to explain upon any rational basis. Lord Salisbury, 
replying to a deputation upon the subject in 1891, said: “ With 
respect to those two unlucky treaties that were made by Lord 
Palmerston’s Government some thirty years ago, I am sure the 
matter of the relation of our Colonies could not have been fully 
considered. We have tried to find out from official records what 
species of reasoning it was that induced the statesmen of that day 
to sign such very unfortunate pledges; but I do not think they 
had any notion that they were signing any pledges at all. I have 
not been able to discover that they at all realized the importance 
of the engagements upon which they were entering. I think I can 
give you, with the greatest confidence, an assurance that not only 
this Government but no future Government will be disposed to 
enter into such engagements again. We shall be glad, indeed, 
to take every opportunity that arises for delivering ourselves from 
those unfortunate engagements.” 

The opportunity had now arisen, for obviously it was impossible 
to accept Canada’s gift while those treaties remained in force, 
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Either the Government must now screw up its courage and de- 
nounce the treaties, or Canada’s gift must be thrown back into 
her face. The Government denounced the treaties. They were 
subject to a year’s terminating notice, and the preference became 
established on the Ist of August, 1898. It has since been increased 
from 25 to 33 per cent. 

When the year had expired little, if any, progress had been made 
towards negotiating new treaties. Neither side was anxious to 
hurry the matter. Official slackness and feeble hesitancy will, per- 
haps, sufficiently explain the backwardness of the English Foreign 
Ottice. Upon the part of Germany there was a more positive dis- 
inclination. A number of Germany’s commercial treaties are due 
to expire at the end of 1903, and she would like to date as many 
as possible of her new treaties from the Ist of January, 1904, her 
object, in addition to the obvious desire for uniformity, being to 
complete a very big investigation into foreign trade matters, from 
which she hopes to obtain so thorough an acquaintance with the 
conditions of foreign trade, and the possibility of furthering her own 
interests therein, that she will be able to seize the opportunity 
of making a number of treaties so scientifically conceived as to be 
of the greatest advantage to herself. So, pending the negotiation of 
a new treaty,a modus vivendi has been arranged between the 
German and English Foreign Offices, whereby all the provisions of 
the old treaties remain in force save the above-quoted Article VITI., 
which was the cause of the denunciation. This might be con- 
strued into a diplomatic advantage for England. But a different 
complexion is put upon the matter when the full tale is told. 
Germany demanded also that Canada should be excluded from the 
modus vivendi—of course, with a view to her permanent exclusion ; 
and this the German Government is endeavouring to enforce in the 
draft treaty now under negotiation. What this involves may be 
seen upon reference to Article V. of the old treaty. The first para- 
graph of this Article runs :-— 

‘Any favour, privilege, or reduction in the tariff of duties of importation 


or exportation, which either of the contracting parties may concede to any third 
Power, shall be extended immediately and unconditionally to the other.” 


This is what is called the most-favoured-nation clause, and is cum- 
mon in treaties between civilized Powers. Its operation in prac- 
tice in the case of Germany will be seen, when it is explained that 
Germany has two tariffs—a heavy “sutonomous” tariff and a 
treaty tariff. That is to say, in order to obtain concessions from 
other Powers reductions are made in the general or autonomous 
tariff, and every Power sharing most-favoured-nation treatment, 
besides the Power which directly negotiated the reduction, has the 
benefit of the reduction, The British Empire, for instance, has the 
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advantage of all the reductions which were made in the German 
tariff in the Russo-German Treaty of 1894; and if, in the forthcom- 
ing treaty between England and Germany, a reduction should be 
made in the present Tariff Treaty rates in regard, say, to textile 
goods entering Germany, France also would profit by the samo 
reduction. Most-favoured-nation treatment is practically, there- 
fore, part of the comity of civilized nations. From this comity 
Germany demanded that Canada should be excluded—and the 
English Foreign Office has agreed to the exclusion. Further, 
there is every reason to fear that the precedent set up by this 
temporary arrangement will be made permanent, and that England 
will agree to the exclusion of Canada from the forthcoming treaty, 
and will thus make herself the instrument whereby Germany 
punishes Canada for her patriotism, It is, in truth, a wretched 
story, and the only gleam of hope to be found in it—under the 
circumstances it is but a faint gleam—is the fact that the deser- 
tion of Canada is not yet crystallized into such permanence as 
a commercial treaty gives. 

Let us now examine the argument upon which Germany’s 
demand is based, and which had the effect of overcoming the 
shamefaced confusion with which the English Government had to 
face Canada after acceding to Germany’s demand. Germany’s con- 
tention is:—“ Canada, by instituting the inter-Imperial preferen- 
tial tariff, has denied most-favoured-nation treatment to us; we, 
therefore, will not give it to her.” The allegation of the argument 
is false in fact. Canada has one tariff applicable to all foreign 
nations, and she gives preference to no one nation over any other. 
When, for example, in 1878, she inaugurated the “ National Policy” 
by raising import duties, they were made applicable to all foreign 
countries alike. When a few years ago reductions were made in 
the tariff list, Germany shared in them equally with the United 
States, although it was for the sake of trade with the United States 
that the reductions were made. Germany, therefore,does continue 
to enjoy most-favoured-nation treatment in the Canadian markets. 
She cannot point to any single foreign nation which pays a cent 
less duty upon any import than Germany pays. The sole ground, 
therefore, for Germany’s argument lies in the preposterous as- 
sumption that Canada is to treat her Mother Country and her 
sister provinces of the Empire as foreign nations. That the 
English Government could have assented to this assumption is the 
most extraordinary, the most ironical comment upon the Govern- 
ment’s boasted Imperialism which the Government’s worst enemies 
could wish to bring against it. Consider it, for instance, in con- 
nection with the passage in Mr, Balfour's recent election address 
wherein he claimed as part of “the record of the Government 
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“the strengthening of the bonds uniting different portions or 
the Empire”; or consider it in connection with the passage in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s election address, wherein he declared of his 
Government that “ We have realized, as never before, the unity of 
the British race, and have restored the pride and confidence of our 
Colonies in the leadership of the Motherland.” And what makes 
the argument so specially preposterous in regard to Germany, is 
that she also is an Empire like our own, comprising a number of 
semi-independent States, between which States there is perfect 
freedom of trade. If Germany can say that she does not enjoy 
most-favoured-nation treatment from Canada because her imports 
are taxed at a higher rate than those entering Canadian ports from 
other portions of Canada’s own Empire, then how could she resist 
a converse claim upon the part of England or France, or any 
other nation? Are not those nations equally justified in contend- 
ing that Germany does not give them most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, since Prussia, and Hanover, and Bavaria admit into their 
territories merchandize from the other parts of the German 
Empire free of tariff duty, whereas English, or French, or Ameri- 
can goods going into Prussia, or Hanover, or Bavaria are subjected 
to import duties ? 

The unwarrantable character of Germany’s demand, and the 
futility of the argument upon which it is based, need no further 
refutation. But a curious and apposite instance may be quoted 
from Germany’s own history to show the untenability of her 
demand. In 1828 the United States and Prussia entered into a 
treaty whereby each gave the other most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Subsequent to the establishment of the German Empire 
and a Customs Union, Bismarck declared, in the Reichstag, that 
the most-favoured-nation treatment applied to the whole Empire, 
since the United States treaty with Prussia was still in force, and 
it was impossible to draw a distinction between Prussia and the 
Empire. This view is still maintained and acted upon by 
Germany, and has not been contradicted by the United States. 
It is an adequate answer, were answer needed, to the lame con- 
tention put forward in the correspondence columns of The 
Financial News, by the Secretary of the Cobden Club, that there 
is no parallel between the German Empire and the British 
Empire, because the one is actually a Zollverein and the other is 
not. There was no German Zollverein when the treaty between 
Prussia and the United States was entered into. 

But it may be asked whether the English Government has no 
other reason than the above for its complaisance beyond a general 
desire to kow-tow to Germany and the extreme Free Traders of 
this country. After diligent search I nave discovered three 
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reasons. The first is to be found in a rcply which Mr, Balfour 
gave in the House of Commons last Session. To a question by 
General Laurie as to whether a discrimination by Germany against 
Canada upon account of Canada’s patriotic action in commercial 
matters would be recognized in any way by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Mr. Balfour replied that the facts contained in General 
Laurie’s question were practically as stated, and that he was glad 
to say that Canadian trade was prosperous. So, because Canada, 
owing to the steady and energetic development of her resources 
and to the influences of a world-wide trade boom, has not 
appreciably suffered up to the present either from the reduction 
of her tariff duties upon British imports or from the extra duties 
imposed upon her exports in the German market, she may cheer- 
fully be sacrificed, and her prosperity may be regarded as an 
excuse for her desertion by the Mother Country! I don’t think 
the value of this argument need be discussed. 

Another contention which there is reason to think the Govern- 
ment will urge in excuse of its conduct is the technical argument 
that in all commercial treaties negotiated since 1878 it has been 
optional with the self-governing Colonies to accept or reject them. 
I have been given to understand that the Foreign Office will 
actually try to shelter itself behind this extraordinary plea. In 
that case it will Le well if the Under-Secretary to the Foreign Office 
should explain to the House of Commons what option Canada has 
in the matter of this German treaty. She is to be deliberately 
excluded by Germany, and, assuming the consent to her exclusion 
by England, it would only be possible for her to come into the 
treaty by submission to Germany’s terms, which would be the 
abandonment of the Imperial Preference. 

The only other argument which I can light upon or conceive as 
being used for an excuse by the Government is the contention that 
after all the trade between Germany and Canada is at present of 
trifling amount. In considering this argument we shall also be 
taking note of another aspect of the subject, namely, the effects 
which will follow from England’s submission to the German 
demand. It is really no justification of a bad action to say that its 
tangible ill effects are small; Lut let that pass. The tangible ill 
effects in the present case are not so small. True, Canada’s export 
trade to Germany is at present of comparatively slight dimensions, 
but though slight, it is growing—or was growing prior to the imposi- 
tion of the penal duties. In 1891 it was valued at £109,344; in 

1895 at £128,831; in 1898 at £377,558. Since the exclusion of 
Canada from most-favoured-nation treatment the trade has 
declined. Thus: the Canadian exports to Germany of wheat, oats 
peas, rye, buckwheat, and barley, which reached a total of 1,783,000 
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bushels in the year ended June, 1898, only attained a total of 
674,068 bushels in the following year, when the new arrangement 
began to operate. True, Canadian exporters are said to get over 
the difficulty in part by sending their goods via the United States, 
or England ; but this means a diminution of profit, makes against 
international honesty, and is likely at any moment to be stopped 
by the German Government requiring certificates of origin. 

But the loss in the German market does not represent the 
full extent of the Canadian trade affected. The other Powers 
will follow Germany’s lead, and Canada’s exports to all foreign 
countries will be barred from most-favoured-nation treatment. 
The value of this foreign export trade may be seen from the 
following quoted years :—In 1891 it was worth £9,152,992 ; in 1895 
it was worth £9,489,560 ; in 1898 it was worth £10,887,257. This 
is the trade which will be made less profitable, will he diminished, 
will be altogether endangered, if Canada be excluded from most- 
favoured-nation treatment in foreign markets. The proportional 
value of her foreign trade, it may be added, is nearly a third of the 
total. The argument about the insignificance of the injury inflicted 
upon Canada is not, therefore, even assuming it to have any 
validity in principle, worth much in point of fact. 

But the injury to Imperial trade cannot be said to end here. 
Australia and New Zealand are also contemplating a preferential 
tariff, and when they move it may be assumed that South Africa 
and the minor divisions of the Empire will not be long in following 
suit. But all these other parts of the Empire will, of course, be 
treated even as Canada is treated, and therefore if they do grant the 
preference they will, unless the Canadian wrong is righted, also 
have their foreign trade equally injured and endangered. In 
making a sum of the actual injury to be inflicted by the Foreign 
Office’s supineness you have other than Canada’s foreign trade to 
bring into the reckoning. But will Australia and the rest institute 
a preferential tariff if this is to be the result of their patriotism? 
Will even Canada continue to grant the preference? The Con- 
servative Party in the Dominion is fighting the election this month 
largely upon the cry of reciprocity, instead of the present one- 
sided preference. Its arguments will gain possibly irresistible 
force in the minds of Canadians if the Mother Country, in 
addition to refusing a reciprocal preference, continues to allow 
Canada to be denied the customary civilized rights in German 
markets. 

Here we come upon the great ulterior bad effects which the 
abandonment of Canada in the German treaty will entail. It will 
throw back into the limbo of lost causes this most promising 
development of Imperialism, and the loss to the Empire of both 
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patriotic cohesion and industrial prosperity will be very serious. 
To take only the latter. The development of inter-Imperial trade 
is a prime necessity to the continued industrial prosperity of this 
country. Those great estates of the Empire are going—quickly if 
we help them, surely in any case—to develop into mighty and rich 
communities, and, so far as they are not self-sufficing economic 
units, their markets will be ours if we choose to take the right 
steps to secure them. They want to buy from the Mother Country 
in preference to buying from foreign countries; but individual 
purchases are generally made with an eye upon the price, and 
unless our goods can sell at least as cheaply in their markets as 
the competing goods of the foreigner, we cannot hope to hold the 
trade. Now, owing to a number of circumstances which have been 
freely discussed of late, and which space forbids entering into here, 
we are already undersold by the foreigner, and there is every reason 
to fear that as time goes on it will be more difficult for us to 
accommodate our prices to his. Our hope of holding the Colonial 
trade lies therefore in obtaining some tariff preference in Colonial 
markets, and this the Colonies are not only willing but eager to 
arrange. Cobdenites delight to point to the comparative smallness 
of Colonial markets at present, but no one who knows anything at 
all about the Colonies and their capacities can doubt that those 
markets are going to grow hugely. Meanwhile foreign markets 
are gradually—it is impossible to deny the fact—being closed to 
us; tariff walls and the stupendous development of native indus- 
tries all over the civilized and half-civilized world forecast the 
inevitable diminution of our trade in foreign markets. While the 
foreign trade of England, therefore, is bound to wane, her Colonial 
trade may expand. But, as the disclosures in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Colonial Blue-Book in 1897 showed, such persistent and successful 
efforts are being made by our foreign rivals to capture our 
Colonial markets, that our possession of them in the future will be 
practically contingent upon our securing a preferential tariff in 
them. And the Foreign Office is wantonly throwing aside this 
preferential tariff in order that the Government may continue to 
kow-tow to Germany and the spirit of Cobden. 

What are the chances of staying this criminal folly of our Foreign 
Office? The chances are fair enough if only the people of this 
country, and their Parliamentary representatives, will make their 
voices heard. For the wrong so far is not irreparable. True, 
our Foreign Office has very seriously prejudiced the matter by con- 
senting to the exclusion of Canada from the temporary modus 
vivendr. But that difficulty can be got over. At any moment, 
and certainly when settling the new treaty, the English Govern- 
ment can represent to the German Government the impossibility 
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of assenting to Germany’s demand. It can point to the anger 
which has been aroused, both in Canada and in England, by the 
temporary assent which the Foreign Office gave two years ago. 
And, as even the German Government is confessedly dominated 
by public opinion, it must be conceded that the English Govern- 
ment is at least equally dominated by the same authority. 
Indeed, even without any active expression of public opinion in 
England, the English Foreign Office has already a sufficient defence 
for going back upon its previous submission, For the Canadian 
Government has vigorously protested. Moreover, I understand 
that the Canadian Government has backed its protest to the 
Mother Country by a threat to Germany. It has told Germany 
that at present it grants her most-favoured-nation treatment, but 
that if she continues to refuse most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Canada, Canada wil! be compelled to raise her duties against Ger- 
many. That would mean a tariff war, in which Canada, unsupported 
by the Mother Country, would find the odds against her. Neverthe 
less, Germany would probably not find it convenient or advantageous 
to provoke such a war; and, anyway, this threat, as an addendum to 
the energetic protest of Canada to the Imperial Government, might 
well be used by the Foreign Office when communicating to the Ger- 
man Government its inability to submit any longer to the exclusion 
of Canada from most-favoured-nation treatment. 

But it would be well also that public indignation should be ex- 
pressed in this country. Let us recall the words used by Lord 
Salisbury nine years ago in the speech I have already quoted trom. 
“T know the ordinary view of the duty of the Government is to 
devise for itself the ineasures it may bring forward, and then let 
thein take their chance, whatever they may be. And no doubt it 
is in a great measure true with respect to the large mass of legisla- 
tion on secondary questions that they have to propose; but it is 
not true with respect to an organic question which concerns and 
will control the very existence of our Empire and the very founda- 
tion of our trade. On this matter public opinion must be framed 
or formed before any Government can act.” Lord Salisbury was 
speaking of a general scheme of preferential trade throughout the 
Empire; and his contention that the Government, in so big a 
matter, must follow, not lead, the opinion of the nation, is admis- 
sible. But in this question of the exclusion of Canada from most- 
favoured-nation treatment from Germany the rule does not apply. 
Preferential trade has already been given by Canada and welcomed 
by England, and all the English Government has now to do is to 
see that that gift is not imperilled; it needs no special mandate 
from public opinion before fulfilling such an obvious duty. But 
nevertheless, as the Government has not fulfilled its duty, public 
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opinion should certainly step in and make itself heard so plainly as 
necessarily to stiffen the Government’s back, and make the neglect 
of duty more odious than its performance, just as outside pressure 
had to be exercised before the Government denounced the Belgian 
and German Commercial Treaties, Aud this public opinion should 
easily be aroused. We are all supposed to be devoted to Imperialism 
now. Every member of the big Unionist Party in the new Parlia- 
ment is confessedly ipso facto an Imperialist. So popular is 
Imperialism that many members of the Liberal Party have also 
given their adhesion to it. In a matter so vitally affecting 
Imperialism as this Canadian question there ought surely to be no 
hesitation in bidding the Government to stand firm. If no sign of 
repentance is given by the Government before the opening of Par- 
liament, members should at once bring the matter before the notice 
of the House. And they should make it very plain that silly and 
flippant replies, such as those given last Session, will not be 
tolerated as an excuse for the abasement of England before Ger- 
many and the decaying cult of Cobdenism. For the honour as 
well as the trade of England is involved. 


Ernest E. WItuIAMs. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


Prior to his departure from South Africa Sir Redvers Buller was 
presented with a sword of honour, subscribed for by the people of 
Natal in recognition of his services to that Colony, and as a mark 
of personal esteem. In returning thanks he delivered an interest- 
ing, important, and, in some respects, surprising speech, which 
has been most inadequately reported in London—The Daily Mail 
alone of the newspapers publishing a full summary—although 
it deals with problems which have excited lively controversy 
ever since General Buller went to South Africa. As many of 
our readers, especially those living abroad, may have missed 
this utterance, we reproduce it as reported in The Daily Mail, 
and propose to comment subsequently on the General’s dis- 
closures, as this is hardly too strong a word for some of his 
statements. He commenced by recalling to his Pietermaritzburg 
audience the depressing circumstances amid which he landed in 
South Africa last autumn, circumstances which, considering 
how dearly the people of Natal had to pay for England’s un- 
readiness to take up the Boer challenge, were probably fairly 
fresh in the recollection of his hearers:—“I landed at Cape 
Town on October 31st last year, a General without an army. 
My army was to follow. I do not believe any General, even 
with an army, ever found so difficult a situation to face as I 
did at the moment that I disembarked at Cape Town. At that 
moment Mafeking was beleaguered, Kimberley was beleaguered, 
the two main avenues across the Orange Free State—Bethulie 
Bridge and Norvals Pont--were in the hands of the enemy, 
and Ladysmith was in such a state that the first telegram 
[ sent brought the reply that it would only be a matter of 
hours before that would be closed in also. At that time there 
were in Cape Colony two and a half battalions and one cavalry 
regiment, ‘and in Natal, south of Ladysmith, two battalions of in- 
fantry and some volunteers who had gathered for the defence of 
their homes. The situation was this: that my army—and a very 
fine army it was—was not to arrive till December 22nd, seven 
weeks ahead, and the most important part—the cavalry and 
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artillery—was, owing to the time necessary for the embarkation 
of the mounted corps, to be the last to arrive. ‘The question 
was: ‘What wasI to do? Sit still for seven weeks? And after 
seven weeks?’ The two main avenues into the Free State were 
in the hands of the enemy, and, including the 600 miles to be 
traversed in Cape Colony, it would have taken at least five weeks 
to advance to Bloemfontein, or far enough north to hope to in- 
fluence the situation in Natal. IfI had waited for my army and 
then advanced, what would have happened to Natal in the inter- 
vening twelve weeks? What would have happened to the 
British Empire in South Africa? I do not believe there is 
here a man of reason who knows the circumstances who would 
not have said that if no other troops had arrived in Natal for 
twelve weeks the Boers would have entirely occupied Natal ; and 
if they had occupied it, what would have been the effect in 
Europe and on people at home? And what misery would have 
been entailed on the inhabitants of Natal!” We desire particu- 
larly to call the reader’s attention to the dates mentioned by Sir 
Redvers Buller. 


In vindicating his strategy in transferring the main British 
army from Cape Colony to Natal, Sir Redvers Buller incidentally 
introduced an episode to the credit of Sir Evelyn Wood :—“T have 
been found fault with by so-called military critics in the English 
papers. Ihave been pelted with criticisms translated from French 
and Italian military critics. I have been told that I allowed the 
enemy to dictate to me my strategy. Iwas told that I was in- 
capable of perfecting the plans which I had made before leaving 
England; but I have not been told what is the truth, that the cir- 
cumstances had entirely altered during my voyage from England. 
The Government left me a perfectly free hand. I hope I am not 
indiscreet, but I feel I must tell a story of a man who has done 
more for Natal than I have done, who is my senior, and from whom 
[ have learned much. After my arrival in South Africa I received 
a telegram from Sir Evelyn Wood, whose military knowledge and 
soldierly spirit enabled him to see by intuition the difficulties to be 
faced. He telegraphed and asked me to let him come out and 
serve under me. I was never so tempted in my life to take any- 
one at his word. I had begun to look upon the work in Natal 
as a forlorn hope, and I knew that if I fuiled in my first attempt 
to relieve Ladysmith I should run the risk of losing the supreme 
command of the army in South Africa. I came out here to do the 
best I could, and I did it. I think it would have been a cowardly 
thing for me to let Sir Evelyn Wood come out here and take the 
risk while I was in great anxiety about myself.” General Buller 
VOL, XXXVI. 30 
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trankly added: “I came out here and failed in my first attempt to 
relieve Ladysmith, and lost the command in South Africa, and, I 
think, rightly. I had taken on a task, and I was bound to see it 
through.” The speaker proceeded to pay a handsome and well- 
deserved tribute to the army that had served under him, and to the 
people of the Colony which had been the scene of their most arduous 
labours:—“I am very glad now that I came, as it has given me the 
opportunity to become associated with the most gallant army any 
General ever had the honour and pleasure of leading. I cannot 
describe to you what my men have done and how they have 
done it, but to one and all I feel I owe a debt of gratitude. To 
the volunteers it has not been a matter of soldiers’ work only, but 
a question of day after day facing the unknown with stout heart 
and a bold face and with extreme skill. The war such as 
we have been fighting in the country from which I have just 
come is a war in which the individual soldier is day after day 
under fire. It is a tremendous strain, such as, I believe, in the 
history of the world no soldier had ever to undergo before. I do 
not want to praise one branch of the service more than another, 
and I can say that the entire force has done splendidly. I have 
received the greatest help from old Natal colonists with regard to 
the country with which they were, by residence, conversant. If 
the history of this war be fairly written, it will be stated that no 
General ever got better information than I did, and got it from 
colonists in the districts through which I passed.” Sir Redvers 
Buller wound up with another backhander at his critics: —‘“ I am 
grateful to you for your handsome present, and for allowing me 
to speak, so to say, in my own defence, and to tell the English 
papers and the German critics that people living on the spot 
know best what should be and what has been done. If General 
Hildyard had not been at Estcourt at the end of November the 
Boers would have taken Pietermaritzburg. I am sure you 
believe that it would have been a terrible calamity, and if I and 
Hildyard’s men had been sitting still at Cape Town I would have 
felt downright ashamed of myself.” 


We learn at last, therefore, from the lips of Sir Redvers 
Buller himself, that he alone was responsible for changing the 
original plan of campaign, which he had in his pocket when he 
landed at Cape Town on October 31st, and for transferring the 
bulk of his forces from Cape Colony to Natal. Thus a popular 
legend, against which it has been vain to protest hitherto, is 
finally set at rest, and tardy justice is done both to the British 
Cabinet and the Governors of Cape Colony and Natal, who, up 
to the moment of General Buller’s speech, were believed to share 
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an indefensible blunder. There is hardly a British officer who 
did not believe that Sir Redvers Buller had been a victim 
of Cabinet strategy made in London, in the first place, and 
in the second, of local political pressure, as it was incredible, 
they argued, that of his own motion he should have deliberately 
abandoned the comparatively easy march on Bloemfontein, have 
broken up his Army Corps, and have left Cape Colony at the 
mercy of Dutch rebels, in order to entangle himself in a hopeless 
enterprise in Natal. The Defence Committee of the Cabinet 
—which has enough sins in all conscience to answer for—was, 
therefore, credited with this disastrous decision. Believing that 
the fall of Ladysmith would involve the fall of the Cabinet— 
so the story ran—they telegraphed to General Buller after he 
reached Cape Town to subordinate everything to the succour of 
Sir George White, whatever might be the cost. Buller protested 
but acquiesced. As a matter of fact, this war has been singu- 
larly free from Cabinet strategy. After reaching South Africa 
Sir Redvers Buller was advised to act upon his own judgment in 
the changed circumstances that confronted him—he might either 
adhere to, alter, or abandon the agreed plan of campaign, though, 
we believe, he was informed that the War Office saw no reason 
for any alteration. It is common knowledge that Ministers ex- 
pected him to advance on Bloemfontein, and were as much sur- 
prised as outsiders at his sudden move to Natal. In the alterna- 
tive, it was alleged that, though the Imperial Government might 
conceivably not have interfered, such local pressure was applied 
by the Colonial Governments, under the guidance of Sir Alfred 
Milner and Sir Walter Hely Hutchinson (Natal) as could not be 
resisted by the General. The “Bullerites,” to give this foolish 
coterie the foolish name by which they are known, regard 
General Buller as infallible, so he could not make a mistake ; 
and as a mistake had, in their view, been made, somebody else 
must be to blame. Well may Sir Redvers exclaim “Save me 
from friends,” who seek to exonerate a soldier by the fatal plea 
that he had sacrificed the highest military interests to secondary 
political considerations, which would, ipso facto, demonstrate his 
uufitness for supreme command. ‘These persons ought to feel 
even more foolish than they are now that we have it on the 
wuthority of their hero that he had a perfectly free hand, that he 
alone was responsible for the change of plan, that he was guided 
purely by military considerations, and that he pursued the wisest 
policy under the existing circumstances. 


While disposing of the personal question as to who was respon- 
30* 
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sible for the change of campaign, General Buller raises the 
infinitely more important and debateable question as to whether 
the change was a wise one. On this he has no misgivings, and 
we should remember that his strategy, though generally con- 
demned, has been consistently supported by Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, who is, perhaps, the greatest military writer this 
country has yet produced. Mr. Wilkinson originally pointed 
out that it was the British General’s duty to seek out and 
destroy the main Boer army wherever it might be, and that 
as the Boers had concentrated in Natal he must follow them 
there. This opinion hardly obtained a hearing at the moment, 
as it was thought that the real way to clear the Boers from 
Natal and to relieve Ladysmith was to apply counter-pressure by 
invading the Orange Free State, and thus compel the enemy 
to fall back in defence of their capital. This theory was subse- 
quently modified when it was seen how tenacious were the 
Boers in clinging both to Ladysmith and Mafeking. Lady- 
smith was ultimately relieved by the double pressure exercised 
by Lord Roberts’ advance upon Bloemfontein and Sir Redvers 
Buller’s advance upon the beleaguered city. Neither the one 
movement nor the other would alone have sufficed to save Sir 
George White and his starving force. The true criticism upon 
General Buller’s strategy is not that he went to the wrong place, 
but that he hopelessly underrated the strength and capacity of 
the enemy. When moving to Natal he apparently had not the 
smallest conception that another army would be required to take 
up the Bloemfontein campaign which he had abandoned. As we 
know from Lord Lansdowne (Secretary of State for War), General 
Buller did not ask for more troops when he made his unexpected 
move, and he did not believe that more troops would be required, 
for he resisted the reinforcements proposed by the War Office, 
and finally they had to be forced upon him. In saying, there- 
fore, that he knew he would lose the supreme command by 
going to Natal, he must have forgotten his refusal of more 
troops. Why should he expect to lose the command if no 
further troops were required, as, without further troops, there 
would be no army for any new Commander-in-Chief to com- 
mand ? 


The military critic of The Westminster Gazette, who has won a 
well-deserved reputation by the insight and knowledge of his 
comments throughout the war, while lauding General Buller’s 
“rugged honesty, his unflinching valour, his indomitable perse- 
verance,” &c., regards his speech as “ absolutely incomprehensi- 
ble.” To Sir Redvers Buller’s assertion—if accurately reported 
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—that he would have had to wait seven weeks from October 31st, 
when he landed in Cape Town, for his army, which was not to 
arrive until December 22nd, The Westminster Gazette writer perti- 
nently replies that :— 


‘*By December 15th he and his lientenants had fought, with the army which 
was not to arrive till the 22nd of that month, no less than five important battles, 
in which by far the greater part of the army originally detailed for service under 
General Buller—to which I presume he refers when he speaks of ‘ my army ’—had 
beenengaged. Lord Methuen had fought at Belmont, Enslin, the Modder, and 
Magersfontein,the latter two actions being decided over 600 miles from Cape Town; 
General Gatacre had fought at Stormberg, and Sir Redvers Buller himself had 
fought at Colenso, where he had four brigades of infantry, with forty-four guns, 
two cavalry regiments, and a considerable force of mounted Colonial Volunteers, 
the action being fought at a distance of 170 miles from the coast and four days at 
least by seafrom Cape Town. Opposite to Colesberg, on the southern frontier of 
the Free State, was General French with such regiments of his cavalry division as 
had not been detached for service wit!: Methuen or in Natal. Yet General Buller 
now informs us that his army was not to arrive till December 22nd! Surely he 

. must have been wrongly reported ; surely there must be some simple explanation 
of so strange a statement ! ” 


Then, again, as to the danger of Natal being overrun by the 
Boers, the same critic, although a warm admirer of the General’s, 
recalls the despatch the latter wrote on December 2nd, 1899, 
forwarding General Hildyard’s account of the Battle of Willow 
Grange on November 23rd “which certainly gives the impres- 
sion that so early as November 23rd, the very day on which 
General Buller had gone to Natal, the situation in the Colony 
had been saved and the danger of Natal being overrun had 
been averted.” This is what General Buller wrote on Decem- 
ber 2nd:—“In forwarding the enclosed copy of a report 
from Major-General Hildyard of a night operation on the 23rd 
ultimo, | have the honour to remark that though, owing to the 
dreadful weather that night, a complete tactical success was not 
secured, yet the operation resulted in a strategical success of the 
greatest value. A force of the enemy, exceeding 7,000 men, fully 
equipped, and led by the Commandant-General in person, which 
was intended to overrun the Colony of Natal, was so severely handled 
by Colonel Kitchener’s small force that they returned at once to 
Colenso in a manner that was more of a rout than a retreat. [The 
italics are mine.}|_ General Hildyard, Colonel Kitchener, and all 
concerned deserve the greatest credit for the manner in which 
this operation was planned and executed. I have, &e.” If 
General Buller, in transporting his main army to Natal, showed 
sound strategy, he certainly defends it by very poor reasomng, 
and it would be more satisfactory if, instead of beating about the 
bush for untenable explanations, he would frankly give us the 
real reason, viz., that he completely underrated the Boers. As 
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it is, we have to go to one of those military critics he affects 
to despise for the true solution:—*I am anxious only to find 
out, as a point of academic interest, the true reasons which 
urged Buller to abandon his well-considered plans and to en- 
gage in a series of desperate battles in Natal, in a mountainous 
country in which our troops had to fight against terrible odds, and 
in which every kopje was a natural fortress for our foes. Dare I 
venture to put forward a solution of the mystery, it would be that 
Sir Redvers Buller had, in the early stages of the war, entirely 
failed to recognize the formidable fighting qualities of the Boers, 
for which failure no one can blame him, for there is not a living 
man who did not make the same mistake. General Buller ex- 
pected that he would drive out the Boers from Colenso without 
any very great difficulty ; that in a short campaign he would clear 
them out of Natal, and that the arrival of the divisions under 
Sir Charles Warren and General Kelly-Kenny, which had been 
mobilized (the former had sailed and the latter been embarked) 
before the Battle of Colenso, would have placed at his disposal 
forces fully adequate to the task of occupying Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria and bringing the war to a satisfactory conclusion.” 


Before leaving this subject we feel tempted to reproduce a 
passage from the “ Episodes of the Month” in The National Review 
for last April, which, under the heading “Justice to Sir Alfred 
Milner,” related the exact facts so far as the two Governors were 
concerned. Our statement received little credence at the time, 
so firmly fixed was the idea that “Buller had been interfered 
with.” In the light of that General’s speech it will read 
differently :—‘Sir Alfred Milner is being insidiously accused of 
having applied such strong political pressure to Sir Redvers 
Buller, when the latter first arrived in Cape Town last October, 
as to induce him to abandon his original plan of campaign, ot 
which Bloemfontein was the objective, and to entangle himself 
in that effort to relieve Ladysmith which remained hopeless until 
Lord Roberts revived and put in execution the discarded plan. 
Thus the High Commissioner is presented to the public by War 
Office apologists as the real author of those earlier misfortunes, 
which were admittedly due to the dispersal of British forces. 
But even had General Buller deserted what was, ex hypothesi, 
sound strategy in deference to bad politics, he would be blame- 
worthy for subordinating his better judgment to a civilian. As 
a matter of fact, ever since his praiseworthy assistance in 
organizing the defences of Mafeking and Kimberley last summer, 
efforts that were called for by the political proclivities of the then 
commander of the forces, Sir Alfred Milner has sedulously 
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abstained from attempting any interference with the discretion 
of the Generals. There are, indeed, those who regret the High 
Commissioner’s scrupulous self-effacement. However, it cannot 
be too often or too clearly stated that neither in London, Cape 
Town, nor even in Maritzburg, was any political pressure what- 
soever applied to Sir Redvers Buller to induce him to alter the 
agreed plan. So many legends have sprung up during the war 
that it is as well to set this particular matter right in justice to 
the Governors both of Cape Colony and Natal, and it is, happily, 
no longer necessary to suppress the facts now that Ladysmith has 
been relieved. Sir Alfred Milner felt from the first that a serious 
blunder would be committed if the bulk of the Army Corps were 
diverted to Natal, and he communicated with Sir Walter Hely 
Hutchinson (Governor of Natal) to ascertain whether the direct 
relief of Ladysmith was deemed urgent enough to call for such a 
measure. The Natal Governor summoned his Cabinet, and got 
precisely the answer that might be expected from such patriotic 
advisers—viz., that they would undertake any further sacrifices 
in order that the most effectual plan of campaign might be 
carried out. Both the Governors were agreed that the situation 
in Natal would be sufficiently saved by a covering force to 
Maritzburg. But General Buller, looking at the matter as a 
soldier, dissented from the civil view, and forthwith decided to 
transfer troops to Durban as fast as they reached Cape Town. 
Indeed, he deemed the needs of Natal so urgent that one of his 
first acts was to withdraw the British garrison from Stormberg, 
which was immediately occupied by the Boers. So little did Sir 
Alfred Milner ‘hamper’ General Buller that he had only two 
days’ notice of the latter’s intention to go personally to Natal.” 


THE COURSE OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


When we went to press at the end of September the war ap- 
peared to be tottering toan end, but it is tottering still, in spite of 
our General Election. The ignominious flight of President Kruger 
from the country he has ruined and betrayed was expected to be 
followed by the wholesale submission of his dupes. Lord Roberts 
had skilfully utilized the President’s flight to issue a Proclama- 
tion in English and Dutch impressing upon the Boers the folly 
of prolonging the agony, in which he pointed out that “ Mr. 
Kruger’s action shows how hopeless, in his opinion, is the war 
which has now been carried on for nearly a year,and his desertion 
of the Boer cause should make it clear to his fellow-burghers 
that it is useless for them to continue the struggle any longer.” 
The Proclamation continued; “It is probably unknown to the 
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inhabitants of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony that 
nearly 15,000 of their fellow-subjects are now prisoners of war, 
not one of whom will be released until those now in arms against 
us surrender unconditionally.” The Proclamation contained the 
perhaps sanguine statement, seeing how densely ignorant are the 
Boers of everything outside their own country, that “the burghers 
must by this time be cognizant of the fact that no intervention 
on their behalf can come from any of the Great Powers; and, 
further, that the British Empire is determined to complete the 
work which has already cost so many valuable lives, and to 
carry to its conclusion the war declared against her by the late 
Governments of the Transvaal and Orange Free State, a war 
to which there can be but one ending.” After calling attention 
to “the permanent manner in which the country is gradually being 
occupied by Her Majesty’s forces and by the formal annexation of 
the State,” Lord Roberts added :—“I take this opportunity of 
pointing out that, except in the small area occupied by the 
Boer army under the personal command of Commandant-General 
Botha, the war is degenerating, and has degenerated, into opera- 
tions carried on in an irregular and irresponsible manner, and 
in many cases by insignificant bodies of men. ‘This state of 
things cannot be indefinitely tolerated. I should be failing in 
my duty to Her Majesty’s Government and to Her Majesty’s 
army in South Africa if I neglected to use every means in my 
power to bring such irregular warfare to an early conclusion. 
The means which I am compelled to adopt are those which the 
customs of war prescribe as being applicable to such cass; they 
are ruinous to the country, entail endless suffering on the 
burghers and their families; and the longer this guerrilla war- 
fare continues the more vigorously must they be enforced.” 


Lord Roberts does not rely solely upon Proclamations to bring 
the enemy to terms, and while he was thus arguing with the 
Boers his troops were rapidly advancing along the Delagoa Bay 
Railway, after the successful operations in the Lydenburg and 
Jarberton districts, which we chronicled last month. As we 
pressed on the Boers fell back towards Portuguese territory, and 
many of them crossed the frontier, electing to surrender their 
arms to the Portuguese rather than to the British. But a remnant 
of 1,500 or 2,000 went northwards, under General Botha, and are 
likely to give us a good deal more trouble before they are finally 
disposed of. On September 24th General Pole-Carew, at the head 
of the Guards Brigade, took unopposed possession of Komati 
Poort, the frontier station, and thus sealed up the source whence 
the Boers have drawn their external supplies of men and 
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material. General Pole-Carew reported the capture of a very large 
amount of rolling stock and locomotives, also some truckloads of 
“Long-Tom” ammunition, and subsequently he announced the 
discovery of one of those redoubtable pieces(a 98-pounder) and one 
big Creusot gun, both destroyed. Then followed further enormous 
captures of rolling stock ; “on the Selati line alone the vehicles 
extend for eight miles,” while a great many more had been burnt, 
as also masses of stores. Komati Poort, indeed, presented a scene 
of desolation, and was officially described as in “a filthy con- 
dition.” General Ian Hamilton meantime explored the Crocodile 
River and found several more guns, which had also been 
destroyed. These were carefully specified in Lord Roberts’ 
despatch—viz., two 12-pounders, belonging to Q Battery Royal 
Horse Artillery ; two 75-mm. Creusot guns, two 3-in. Krupp, 1895 
pattern ; one 75-mm. Vicker’s-Maxim q.f. mounted gun, number 
D4541; two “ Pom-Poms,” one 7-pounder mountain gun, and 
three muzzle-loading mountain guns. The capture of the 
two Creusot 75-mm. guns was hailed as an important event, 
for they had played a conspicuous part against us, and were 
deemed the most formidable field pieces possessed by the 
Boers, and it will hardly be denied to-day, even by the 
War Office, that they are infinitely superior to our own field 
guns. According to the British Intelligence Department the 
Boers had purchased one battery of these weapons prior to 
the war, but they may have subsequently bought a further 
supply. They were never massed in the approved European 
fashion, but were posted singly in well-chosen positions. Owing, 
however, to their great rapidity of fire they frequently deceived 
our gunners as to their number, and one gun appeared to have 
the shelling power of an ordinary battery. Each piece was 
accompanied by an escort of crack shots, as we discovered to our 
cost more than once. 


As the flight of President Kruger had been followed by the 
break up of the main Boer army—of which General Botha had 
been in supreme command since the death of General Joubert 
—and the wholesale destruction of war material, even the cau- 
tious were prepared to regard the campaign as virtually over, 
though it was pointed out the Boers must have saved a con- 
siderable number of guns, while Botha’s following might turn 
out to be larger than the estimates. When joined by General Ian 
Hamilton’s column, General Pole-Carew mustered about 9,000 
men at Komati Poort, and this whole force was marshalled in a 
grand review held in honour of the King of Portugal’s birthday, 
in the presence of the Governor-General of Mozambique. A 
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pleasant interchange of courtesies took place between the British 
and Portuguese authorities, the latter being greatly impressed 
by the workmanlike appearance of our men. The general mili- 
tary opinion at the end of September was probably reflected 
in an article on “The Prospects of Peace,” in The Army and 
Navy Gazette (September 29th): “The thought of restored 
peace in South Africa, after well-nigh twelve months of unceas- 
ing warfare, is now uppermost in men’s minds, An official 
declaration that the state of war has passed and that a condition 
of peace has supervened and must be respected, may shortly be 
looked for, to be followed by the gradual home-coming of a 
portion of the splendid and seasoned force now in the field.” 
Lord Roberts had stated in a recent despatch: “ There is nothing 
now left of the Boer army but a few marauding bands.” To 
deal with these we havea very large force spread over the face of 
the newly-annexed Colonies, but in this immense country numbers 
seem to count for little, and our troops vanish in a sort of 
mirage. At any rate, the Boers continued to manifest their 
existence in a decidedly unpleasant manner in the most unex- 
pected places, and “a pacified” district appeared to be hardly 
more exempt from their appearance than an unpacified district. 
Great patience and thoroughness will be required to deal with 
the marauders, and it is perhaps questionable whether we have 
at present the best machinery for coping with peculiar con- 
ditions. 


BOER ACTIVITY. 

It would be tedious to narrate all the little engagements with 
which Lord Roberts’ daily despatches have teemed since the occu- 
pation of Komati Poort, but it is satisfactory to note that in most 
cases we gave as good as we got. That the education of our 
officers is improving is clear, e.g., from a little episode at Elands 
River Station, where a small garrison of Connaught Rangers re- 
pulsed a Boer attack. Meanwhile General Paget joined hands 
with Colonel Plumer, and after a forced night march of twenty- 
six miles they surprised and captured one of the laagers of the 
attacking Boers. Commandant Erasmus thereupon asked General 
Paget for a five days’ armistice in order that he might send an 
eye-witness to Komati Poort to ascertain whether the alleged 
Boer collapse was true, undertaking to surrender if his represen- 
tative confirmed it. These terms were granted, but the conclusion 
ot the episode is somewhat obscure. The delegate went to 
Komati Poort, and, finding things as reported by the British, he 
(the delegate) surrendered, but we have not seen it definitely 
stated that Erasmus has surrendered. Another Boer attack was 
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directed upon Bronkhorst Spruit Station, twelve miles to the east 
of Elands River Station. But the main centre of disturbance was 
and is round Lindley, in the Orange River Colony, where the in- 
domitable De Wet was still at large with a small, but highly 
mobile and efficient, force of irreconcilable or terrorized burghers. 
His capture being deemed essential to the peace of the Colony, a 
well-mounted flying column was despatched in his pursuit under 
Colonels De Lisle and Dalgety, each man having two horses, the 
gun teams being doubled, while the transport service consisted ot 
Cape carts. ‘These forces have had several abortive but no 
decisive engagements. Large British forces, under Generals 
Hunter, Brabant, Rundle, Macdonald, and Campbell, occupied 
positions whence it was hoped they might be able to encircle De 
Wet, but so far the Boer Aguinaldo has successfully evaded this 
cordon. 


At the opening of October the Boers showed much sporadic 
activity, and an increasing area of the Orange River Colony de- 
veloped a disagreeable state of ferment. His success doubtless 
gained for De Wet a numerous accession of recruits among the 
burghers who had taken the oath of neutrality, but whom we can 
hardly expect to keep neutral, until we are either in a position to 
protect them from the consequences of such neutrality, or are 
prepared to inflict deterrent penalties for its violation. On 
October Ist there was a skirmish between a body of Lovat’s 
Scouts and a party of Boers about twenty miles to the south-west 
of Lindley, and in close proximity to several large British forces. 
‘armers in this district made earnest petitions for protection 
against the guerrillas, who were shooting the blacks and looting 
the whites. The level to which the Boers had sunk was illustrated 
by the capture of a Boer prisoner dressed in the full uniform of 
Brabant’s Horse. This is not the first episode of the kind, but 
the long-suffering British headquarters now issued a notice 
that a repetition of this offence would cause its perpetrator to be 
shot. It would be interesting if the Germans, who have been 
among our most malignant critics, could be turned loose in “a 
pacified” district of the Orange River Colony, and to contrast 
their Draconian methods with the benign rule of Lord Roberts, 
though which policy is humaner in the long run is perhaps 
an open question. Among the other incidents recorded by 
Lord Roberts in the early days of October all pointing 
to the prematureness of the assumption that the Boers had finally 
thrown up the sponge, even in the Orange River Colony, was the 
failure of Colonel White’s column to overtake a marauding force 
to the south of Bloemfontein ; also the wrecking of the line to 
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the north at Wolvehoek Station, which delayed the homeward 
journey of the City Imperial Volunteers. Meantime, General 
Rundle was engaged in one skirmish near Reitz, while General 
Campbell was engaged in another, in which he recaptured one of 
the guns lost at Nicholson’s Nek. A stray band of Boers 
attacked a telegraph party near Kroonstadt, while another 
entered Wepener and committed various acts of brigandage ; 
nor was the appearance of yet another body at Dewetsdorp 
altogether reassuring. The force under De Wet, who, 
doubtless, was the life and soul of all this local unrest, 
actually had the audacity to hoist the Free State flag at 
Lindley, though it was promptly hauled down again. We had 
previously been assured by the correspondents that De Wet’s 
men and horses were at their last gasp, and that their leader was 
anxiously awaiting the news of Botha’s dispersal in order to 
surrender, but it was now asserted that the Boer column were 
completely remounted, and that both men and horses were in 
splended condition. They were said to be “capable of doing 
endless mischief,” and to have obtained a year’s supply of 
ammunition. 


The position in the Transvaal was hardly less harassing, owing 
to the numerous points of resistance and to the aid given 
to the Boers remaining in the field by those who were nominally 
neutral. Thus a British convoy of waggons, containing much- 
needed supplies, was attacked on the way toVryheid from Natal and 
its escort overpowered, while a train conveying Coldstreams was de- 
railed nine miles east of Middelburg, some of the men being killed 
and many wounded. It was also announced that General Botha 
had collected about 2,000 Boers, with whom he intended to 
set up a new Republic in the far north, in the Zoupansberg 
district. General Paget was attacked at Pienaars River Station, 
to the north of Pretoria, while General Barton reported Boer 
attacks to the south of Krugersdorp. General Buller was still 
engaged in chasing the enemy out of the Lydenburg district, 
taking a certain number of prisoners and stores, but being con- 
fronted on one occasion by two long range guns, which were as 
skilfully withdrawn as ever after inflicting some loss. Other British 
Generals, such as General Hart, were making great captures of 
live stock and a certain number of prisoners in different parts 
of the country, but it was disquieting to read of “a very smart 
affair near Johannesburg,” in which Lieutenant Rochfort, with 
some mounted infantry of the Dublin Fusiliers, attacked and 
carried a Boer laager with the bayonet, taking several useful 
prisoners. The general impression left by numerous incidents, 
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for which we have only had space for a few samples, and which 
are only rendered intelligible if followed on the map, was that 
there remains a lot of kick in the Boers and some carelessless 
in the British army, in spite of the bitter and humiliating 
lessons of the past year. Not the least satisfactory item of in- 
telligence was the announcement that General Baden-Powell 
would be entrusted with the task of raising a force of 12,000 men 
to police the two new Colonies. The present arrangements are not 
altogether satisfactory. Lord Roberts himself has been splendid 
throughout the campaign; but he is terribly handicapped by his 
enormous and unwieldly Staff, many of whose members would be 
much more harmless if they were at home. The chief idea of this 
Staff appears to be to keep Lord Kitchener away from head 
quarters, while they mismanage whatever they can lay their in- 
capable hands upon. No General was ever more respected or 
adored than Lord Roberts; no Staff was ever more hated than 
his Staff. Their fussy incompetence has greatly prolonged the 
war. 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE ARMY. 


In spite of the persistent activity of the Boers, the break-up of 
Lord Roberts’ magnificent army was announced as about to com- 
mence, and sanguine estimates as to the impending return of the 
troops were indulged in, but, like many other sanguine predic- 
tions made during this war, they have been falsified by the 
event. Sir Redvers Buller and a few other Generals have been 
released from their duties, but they are returning to England 
without troops. Even the Guards Brigade, which was stated 
to have left Komati Poort on their return home, appear to have 
got no further than Pretoria, and we hear nothing more of their 
departure for London, where they were supposed to be due in 
November. The Commander-in-Chief was even compelled to take 
the strong step of issuing an appeal to employers in Cape Colony 
and Natal asking for a further extension of leave for the 
volunteers “to enable them to see the close of the campaign, 
which is close at hand.” Indeed, up to the time of writing, 
the only troops permitted to leave South Africa are the Royal 
Canadian Regiment, the Naval Brigade, and the City Imperial 
Volunteers, in whose cases there are special and urgent reasons. 
Of the services of the two former bodies it is unnecessary 
to say anything here, as they are written large across the 
whole campaign, as they have been on every former campaign 
in which they have participated ; but the achievements of the 
latter,*who have made their first appearance in the South 
African War, merit a special word. In reviewing the C.1.V.’s 
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prior to their entrainment at Pretoria, Lord Roberts expressed 
his pride in being the honorary colonel of a regiment which had 
so distinguished itself. They had marched more than 1,000 miles 
in four months, and, after giving the details of their losses, he 
declared that any regiment might be proud of their performance. 
They were allowed to return among the first, owing to the fact 
that their situations had been kept open by their employers. He 
avowed himself a strong believer in volunteers. When Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Calcutta he was the first to employ the 
Calcutta Volunteers on active service, and the grand work of the 
C.I.V.’s and other Volunteer Corps in the present campaign con- 
firmed his confidence in them. Lord Robertsalluded to the great 
reception being prepared for them at home, and declared that 
“they would carry home to the heart of England their experience 
with their comrades, and tell about the bravery and the endur- 
ance and the gentleness of the British soldier, and make everyone 
know what a grand fellow he was.” 


Although “the war as war was over,” as Lord Roberts 
informed the Colonial contingents and the South African Light 
Horse in the middle of October, “important work,” as he 
added, ‘still remained which greatly required their continued 
services.” This is abundantly clear, though we cannot see 
that it affords any legitimate scope for surprise or discourage- 
ment. As might have been anticipated, though intelligent 
anticipation is, perhaps, hardly the strong point with either our 
political or military authorities, the Boers are showing great 
persistency in conducting guerrilla warfare, which we shall be 
agreeably surprised to see concluded by the end of the year. 
The pity is that responsible announcements of their impending 
surrender are continually circulated. These have hitherto turned 
out to rest upon nothing more solid than hope. The end 
may come at any moment, and must come in time, but it is 
wiser to be prepared for a continuance of Boer resistance in 
some shape or form. As we go to press there appears to 
be desultory fighting in many places, and there are not many 
districts in either of the two Colonies which seem to be 
secure against disturbance. The great majority of those 
burghers who have anything substantial to lose have doubtless 
returned to their farms, are thankful the issue is no longer in 
doubt, and are prepared to accept the inevitable, but there 
remain a considerable number of fighting men in the field who 
will have to be reckoned with. They may be classified as 
follows:—(1) a small irreconcilable element ot Boers; (2) a 
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certain number ot foreign riff-raff, who fight for the fun of 
fighting ; (3) a large contingent of Colonial rebels, who feel hope- 
lessly compromised; (4) an unknown number of mean whites 
who fight for the “run of their teeth.” The Army and Navy 
Gazette closes a general review of the present outlook with a 
suggestion that will find some favour in South Africa :— 


“ An impression prevails, and it is growing rapidly, based upon the protests of 
men upon the spot, that undue leniency is being shown to the Boers still in arms, 
This leniency has, in fact, characterized the whole of the later phases of the cam- 
paign. From the day that Bloemfontein was occupied a tender consideration, 
which was altogether misplaced, has been shown to the enemy. His feelings have 
been uniformly spared, his mock surrender accepted, implicit belief has been 
placed in the word of the most lying and deceitful people upon earth. We have 
read the results in the many humiliations this over-confidence has entailed. It 
was the belief that the country was pacified that brought on the disaster of Sanna’s 
Post ; Gatacre’s fiasco at Reddersburg was really due to the same cause, and many 
other incidents might be quoted to emphasize the argument. There must be an 
end of this, or the war, which is now no more than organized brigandage, will 
linger on indefinitely. Lord Roberts still postpones his departure in the belief 
that he cannot yet be spared, and with the desire, laudable enough, to finish the 
work he has carried so near the end. But the question has been mooted whether 
the job should not be passed on now to someone less considerate, less com- 
passionate, less averse to those firm, vigorous, even harsh, measures which must 
yet be put in force. The opinion is largely held at the theatre of war that Lord 
Kitchener, if given a free hand, would make much shorter work of this vexatiously 
prolonged, and yet perfectly futile, opposition,” 


In view of Mr. Kruger’s inconvenient appearance in Europe, 
the Netherlands Government have laid before the States-General 
the text of three secret and confidential despatches, sent by the 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1899 through the Dutch 
Consul-General, with the object of proving that they, at any rate, 
did not encourage the Boer Government to fight the British. 
In the first dispatch, which is dated May 13th, 1899, the Minister 
states that news received from different capitals leads him to 
believe in the imminence of the danger of a violent solution of 
the problem in South Africa. He counsels Mr. Kruger, in the 
true interests of the Republic, to show himself as conciliatory 
and moderate as possible, and adds that he learns from a trust- 
worthy source that the German Government fully shares that 
opinion. Mr. Kruger replied that he had always been conciliatory, 
and did not desire war, but that he could not sacrifice the inde- 
pendence of the Republic. He was willing enough to grant the 
suffrage, but he could not tolerate Englishmen remaining subjects 
of the Queen while receiving at the same time the right to vote 
in the Republic. In the second dispatch, dated August 4th, 1899, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs advised President Kruger, in the 
interests of the country, not to refuse peremptorily the British 
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proposal for an International Commission. Mr. Kruger replied that 
the Commission would not be an international but an Anglo-Trans- 
vaal Commission. He intended to ask for further information from 
Great Britain as to the scope and composition of the Com- 
mission, and did not mean to give a decided refusal. Finally, 
the Netherlands Minister, in a telegram dated August 15th, 1899, 
stated that the German Government entirely shared his opinion as 
to the inadvisability of declining the English proposal, adding 
that the German Government, like himself, was convinced that 
any request to one of the Great Powers at such a critical moment 
would be barren of result and highly dangerous to the Republic. 
To this Mr. Kruger replied that the British proposal would result 
in very direct interference by the English in the internal affairs 
of the Republic. He added that he had no intention of appeal- 
ing to a Great Power. These documents are interesting, as 
throwing light on Mr. Kruger’s determination not to make reason- 
able concessions, but they do not settle the question as to 
whether the Boers received bad advice in Europe. Such advice 
would not appear in dispatches, but would be given in a less 
formal and more easily repudiated form. We are convinced 
such bad advice was given in Berlin—unoflficially by official 
personages. . 
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